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What’s Going On 


—in the automobile industry 


HE automobile has come into your life per- 
manently—or it soon will—to serve you day 
in and day out, on down through the years. 

Its appeal is irresistible. 

It is a fundamental factor in the affairs of modern, 
everyday life. 

In the car you now select you are casting your lot 
with the fortunes of some one producer —or should 
be—for it entails needless expense to switch from 
one make of car to another. 

It's time to “get right” on the automobile ques- 
tion. 

So it is important to know what's going on in 
the automobile industry—more important than 
ever before. 

Automobile producers have settled down into 
three fairly clearly defined groups. 

Whether you own and drive your car on an extrav- 
agant or an economical basis depends first upon 
which group you cast your lot with. 

You can drift into extravagance by following 
either of two groups, both of which make a strong 
appeal to the unwary. 

> > . 

To follow one of these groups is to fall into 
the extravagance of cheapness—the appeal, of course, 
is price. 

The extravagantly cheap cars are necessarily 
undersized—too small for comfort and as a rule 
lack equipment. 

You begin by buying at retail prices the needed 
equipment. 

Before you are through you have spent the price 
of a better car. 

And in the end you sell out or trade in, take your 
loss and charge it up to experience. 

* * * 


In casting your lot with the other of these two 
groups you fall into the other extreme of 
extravagance. 

The appeal is individuality—exclusiveness. 

This group embraces the great majority of 
producers but their output is small so they do 
not provide the machinery and facilities for large 
production. 

They must perform laboriously and expensively 
by hand many operations which could be done 
better, quicker, more uniformly, accurately and 
economically by great machines. 

The price of these cars must cover extravagant 
manufacturing and selling costs. 

And upkeep is correspondingly expensive for 
garage men are unfamiliar with these cars and 
service charges run high because mechanics must 
spend as much time learning what to do and how to 
do it as in actually doing | the work. 


The third group comprises we large producers of 
quality cars. 

The Willys-Overland Company is by far the 
largest producer in this group. 

Season after season, for many years, the Overland 
output has far exceeded that of any other producer 
in this class. 

As the Overland output has been greater, Over- 
land material cost, manufacturing cost, advertising 


Catalogues on request. 


The Willys-Overland Compony 
Toledo, Ohio 


and seiling costs have been correspondingly lower, 
per car, than that of any other producer in this class. 

And we have always given buyers the benefit of 
our lower costs. 

Certain it is that we have led the way in all the 
great price reductions which have finally placed 
quality cars within the reach of the many. 

Certain it is that those who have followed the 
Overland fortunes from the beginning have owned 
and driven their cars on a more economical basis 
than those who have followed any other producer. 

7 7 . 

Past performance is the best promise of future 
performance, and several very great advantages of 
the present point to future advantage for those who 
cast their lot permanently with Overland. 

Between the small, light Overland Roadster and 
the Willys-Knight Limousine at prices ra 
between approximately six and eighteen kel 
dollars, you have the most complete opportunity for 
selection within the entire “economy range’ — 
excluding both the extravagant ra of the cheap 
and of the fanciful, which fall oul e any true idea 
of economy. 

From season to season you may switch from one 
car to another as fancy or expediency may dictate, 
and without the needless loss entailed by changing 
from one make of car to another. 

Whether you buy the small four cylinder Overland 
or a larger Overland Four, the big Overland Six 
or a Willys-Knight, you get the lowest possible first 
cost for a car of its class—the result of the greatest 
production attained in quality automobiles. 

* * * 

And just as standardized manufacturing methods 
applied to the largest output have sonal ts lowest 
possible first costs— 

So also have standardized service methods applied 
to the largest number of running cars resulted in 
minimum upkeep costs. 

Not only are Cverland service stations every- 
where, but garage men and mechanics everywhere 
have twice the experience and knowledge of Over- 
lands as they have of any other car because there 
are about twice as many Overlands running as there 
are of any other make of cars of the same class. 

And the inevitable result is economy, for every- 
where men know Overlands and the quickest and 
shortest way to render almost any service in con- 
nection with them. 

* * * 

So, if true values sway you—true values in every 
phase and all phases wherein the automobile touches 
your life—then consider these things and reach your 
decision and with your purchase this season cast 
your lot permanently with those who have estab- 
lished and are continuing to establish these very 
real and true values which determine true automobile 
economy. — 

See the Overland dealer now. Talk matters over 
with him frankly. He will help you from his rich 
experience, to decide which Overland or Willys- 
Knight will serve your particular needs with greatest 
economy. 

Get right on the automobile question. 


Please address Dept. 697 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


yur guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 

t and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 

i not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 

ern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 

nes, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 

je advertising are not accepted under any condi- 

ys. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 

ent In Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
ivertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 

»u would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 

uur bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
housands of dollars worth of advertising each month 

ause we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
+s or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
itee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
wer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 

3 guarantee. Page 
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‘From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISE HONESTLY 
Says the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers 
The following declaration of principles 
was unanimously adopted by this Asso- 
ciation, at Dayton, Ohio, May 5th, 1916: 


Resolved that we, members of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, are 
opposed to advertising of the following 
kinds: 

All advertising that is fraudulent or 
questionable, whether financial, medical 
or any other; all advertising that is inde- 
cent, vulgar or suggestive either in theme 
or treatment; that is “blind” or ambiguous 
in wording and calculated to mislead; 
that makes false, unwarranted or exag- 

gerated claims; that makes uncalled for 
reiiee tions on competitors or competitive 
goods; that makes misleading free offers; 
all advertising to laymen of products con- 
taining habit-forming or dangerous drugs; 
all advertising that makes remedial, relief 
or curative claims, either directly or by 
inference, that are not justified by the 
facts or common experience; and any 
other advertising that may cause money 
loss to the reader or injury in health or 
morals or loss of confidence in reputable 
advertising and honorable business. 


Resolved that we recognize our own 
obligation as advertisers to conform to 
these principles. 


Resolved that we urge upon all pub- 
lishers and upon all sellers of adver- 
tising space or service, a strict adherence 
to these principles and that in so far as 
the exigencies of our individual business 
will permit, we direct our advertising to 
those mediums which make the observ- 
ance of these principles their rule and 
practice. 

The Association of National Advertisers 
represents the leading advertisers of 
America. They stand as one man be- 
hind these resolutions. They are de- 
termined to do everything in their power 
to make it impossible for the adver- 
tising fraud to live. 


Successful Farming has for many years 
taken the position outlined above. We 
believe that our readers are entitled to 
expect us to be careful about the adver- 
tising we admit to our columns. We 
realize that they have a right to consider 
the appearance of an advertisement in 
Successful Farming as a personal recom- 
mendation of the advertiser from the pub- 
lisher. 

Honest, legitimate advertisers are in 
sympathy with our position. They do 
not want to appear in bad company be- 
fore our readers. They do not want to 
compete with advertisers who do not tell 
the truth. 

Advertisers know that Successful Farm- 
ing guarantees their honesty to its readers 
and that it does not knowingly carry a 
single piece of copy from any advertiser 
whose business practices are not on the 
square. 

They value the privilege of presenting 
the merits of their products in the ad- 
vertising columns of such a paper and 
they are careful that their treatment of 
our readers shall be such as to merit our 
approval and the continuation of our 
endorsement. 

There is no safer marketing guide in 
the world than the advertising columns 





of Successful Farming. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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“Electricity for Every Farm” 
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Electricity— The Universal Light 


A little over 30 years ago electricity came into use in the lighting of city 


streets and stores. 

Then it was introduced into city homes where it quickly became 

firmly established. 

Then steamships and railway trains adopted it as the most efficient 

and economical light. 

Five years ago it came into use in the lighting of automobiles. Almost at once it 
superseded all other forms of lighting and became standard equipped. 

And now Delco-Light brings electricity with its efficiency and economy to the suburban 
and farm home—thus extending to the rural districts this greatest convenience of 
city life. 

Delco-Light is a complete electric plant—so compact and simple that it can be readily 

placed in any home and operated by any member of the family. 

It furnishes current for 40 to 50 lights and also provides power for small 

machines, such as churn, cream separator, washing machines, pump, 

vacuum cleaner, ete. 


Starts on pushing a button and stops automatically when 
batteries are full. 


Developed by the same engineering 
and manufacturing ability 
that has made Delco Crank- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition 
for Automobiles the stand- 
ard of the world. 


Price complete with batteries $250 


Write today for illustrated folder 
describing Delco-Light and its uses 


The Domestic Engineering Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities 
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PIRATE PROOF LAND TITLES 


A Simplified, Safe, Economical System Described 


By ALSON SECOR 





HE older this world gets the more 
complicated becomes the registra- 
tion of land titles—and also the 
more costly. Land is good for nothing 
unless it can be used—and it adds much 
to the peace of mind as well as to the use 
to which it may be put, if the ownership 
is settled beyond dispute 
Our present methods of recording the 
title to land are too cumbersome and 
senseless. They add to the chance of 
error. We must have a more simple and 
a cheaper way of transferring ownership. 
Take for example a piece of land that is 
used largely as trading stock. Possibly 
it changes ownership every year or two. 
Each time the same senseless process is 
undergone to change the record of owner- 
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billions. 





tions. 


CAMERON. 





q The results of the sav- 
ings for the pockets of the 
people are stupendous and 
would aggregate into the 
Under such a 
system the actual savings 
for the people would be a 
sum of enormous propor- 


From “The Torrens System’’, by A. G. 


raneccnsacueneany the title without mentioning them for 
fear that some other attorney will ex- 
amine and call attention to them, which 
would at once raise a question as to the 
ability of the first. As most sales of 
property are made under contract to 
furnish deed and abstract, showing per- 
fect title at some time subsequent to 
the date of the contract, with a provision 
that if the title is not perfect when that 
time comes the delivery of deed shall not 
be delayed but a certain sum, usually 
$200 to $500, be deposited with some 
third party until the title is perfected, 
the party buying invariably demands 
that all these imperfections be corrected. 

“These corrections can sometimes be 
made by obtaining affidavits at from $1 
to $5 each, by quit claim deeds at from 
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ship upon the books. Each time an 
abstractor must begin at the beginning 
of history so far as that piece of land is concerned, and trace its 
ownership down to the present, and each time a lawyer is sup- 
posed to examine the title for possible errors. Instead of simply 
showing that the last owner relinquishes ownership to the new 
owner, the abstract may show a hundred or several hundred 
transfers that in no way could concern the new owner, provided 
he is made sure that the last owner really held the undisputed 
title. 

I asked Emory J. Oleson, raised in the land business and 
familiar with abstracting and transfers in the Central West, to 
state the procedures in transferring land. His reply follows: 

Procedure as Now Required 

“What is said will not apply exactly all over the state of Iowa 
as abstracting rates differ somewhat, owing to whether there is 
more than one abstract concern in a county, and how well they 
agree; and the cost of quieting title in court may be more in one 
county than another depending on whether the attorneys stand 
together on fees, and the newspapers all hold up to legal rate. 
In some of the older counties the abstracts will be longer and 
older, thus giving more chance for technicalities, irregularities of 
various kinds, and court proceedings to enter. 

“But as a basis we will take a case where an absolutely new 
abstract is required showing 50 entries, including one will, in 
which all documents have been correctly drawn and recorded. 
A sale is made; neither the buyer or seller is competent to draw 
the deed, or to know whether the abstract shows good title or 
not. A lawyer draws the deed and charges $1, the cost of 
abstract is 50 cents per entry, $2 for showing copy of will, and 
$1.50 for certificate, or $28.50; then for an attorney’s opinion 
on the abstract $5, recording the deed 75 cents. A total of 
$30.25 to convey a property involving 50 entries when every- 
thing is straight. 

“The cost in connection with giving a mortgage instead of a 
deed in the same instance, where an abstract is required, would 
be the same. The cost of an abstract, new, would be greater or 
less, at 50 cents per entry, for an abstract of different length. 

“In most cases people have abstracts on their property down 
to the last transfer. For every continuation of such an abstract 
the charge is 50 cents for each entry added, and $1.50 for cer- 
tificate, whether there is any entry added or not—simply to 
certify that there is nothing further of record on that date; 
and if there is any probate matter, or anything else that need 
to be shown up in full the cost would be from $1 up, according to 
length. Add in any case $5 when it is required that an attorney 
examine the title. 

Liability of Errors 

“But the cost as above outlined is very often, very many 
times too often, only the initial cost when it comes to giving a 
deed or mortgage on a property. In the past more often, but 
even yet, there is much evidence of carelessness in drawing 
papers, or signing same; for instance, a property may have been 
deeded or willed to James G. Jones, and when he deeds the 
papers they read “J. G. Jones,”’ and if not married when he 
transfers, it may not be shown that he is single, or if he is married 
his wife may be mentioned and sign with him but it may not 
mention that they are husband and wife; or the recorder may 
have made some error in spelling of name, or some omission 
of initial; or an attorney-in-fact may execute some papers for 
another and nothing be of record where they are filed to show 
that the attorney-in-fact is still empowered to act; or papers 
may be from a partnership without proper showing as to the 
membership of the partnership; or papers from a corporation 
may not comply strictly with the requirements; or in case there 
is not a will the heirs of the former owner may convey, without 
any showing as to whether they were all of legal age, or whether 
or not all of the heirs joined in the conveyance, etc. There are 
any number of things on which to hang an objection, and while 
many of them may be legally outlawed by lapse of time they 
will still be termed technical flaws. One attorney dare not pass 


the cost of executing up to even $25 or 
$50 each, the re-recording of some instrument dug up somewhere 
or a new instrument especially prepared to correct the old, that 
is, if the proper parties can be found who can do these things, in 
which case the cost of perfecting title may not be above $10, 
and it may run up close to $100, or even more, above the original 
cost of abstract. If affidavits, quit claim deeds, etc. cannot be 
obtained, then the only alternative is to quiet the title in court, 
which will cost from $75 to $150, and possibly more, depending 
on the length of notice published in the papers, attorneys fees, 
court costs, etc., for each individual case. 

“So when one sells a piece of property and agrees to give the 
kind of title that he would probably himself require if buying, 
he cannot positively know just what the cost of furnishing an 
abstract and title will be; it may be from $25 to $30 and it may 
run even up to $200 or more. And even if a title has been quieted 
in court, that does not necessarily mean that the trouble is all 
over; our lawyers and courts are not infallible, and the next 
time the property is transferred or mortgaged some keen 
minded attorney may discover a defect in the quieting proceed- 
ings, which will necessitate thé whole thing done over. 

“In making a mortgage loan, especially with the insurance 
and loan trust companies one will usually run up against the 
same kind of a proposition as when selling, only it may be even 
more exasperating and expensive, as often loans are made by 
private parties who are not technical about the abstracts; but 
when these private parties want their money and the borrower 
turns to the other sourcesand makes application the trouble be- 
gins. The new loan papers are signed up to begin to draw in- 
terest about the time the old loan matures, but if the title does 
not show up clear in every respect the money is not paid over 
until it is fixed up and interest .is charged on it just the same as 
the assumption is that it is held in readiness to pay over any 
minute when the requirements are met; and the man holding the 
old loan naturally demands interest on his money until payment 
is made;instances have been known where borrowers have paid 
interest on both old and new loans for nearly six months, and 
double interest for a few days or a month is not uncommon. 

“Our present system of handling the matter of transfer and 
giving of title is getting to be very burdensome in many cases, 
and if some system could be put into effect that would eliminate 
the excessive costs which are forever occurring over so many 
technical matters it would be a blessing to everyone concerned.”’ 

Inasmuch as we have land pirates who have nothing better 
to do than look for flaws in some land title so they can contest 
the ownership, we need a system of registry which is pirate 
proof. Such a system is the Torrens system of registering land 
titles. 

What is Torrens System? 

Sir Robert Richard Torrens of England started it in Australia. 
His definition is as follows: 

“The person or persons in whom singly or collectively the 
fee-simple is vested, either at law or in equity, may apply to 
have the land placed on the register of titles. The applications 
are submitted for examination to a barrister (lawyer) and to a 
conveyancer, who are styled ‘examiners of title.’ These gentle- 
men report to the register: First. Whether the description of 
land is definite and clear. Second. Is the applicant in undis- 
puted possession of the property? Third. Does he appear in 
equity and justice rightfully entitled thereto? Fourth. Does 
he produce such evidence of title as leads to the conclusion that 
no other person is in position to succeed against him in an action 
for ejectment?”’ 

A certificate of title describing the land, is issued to the appli- 
cant owning the land, and this certificate gives the applicant 
absolute ownership, protected against all claimants. When the 
land is sold the old certificate of title is cancelled and a new one 
issued to the new owner. No going back over every transaction 
since the original patent. No expensive fees for examination of 
title, for abstract, and all that. It is (Continued on page 17. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NEW MARKET FOR PUREBREDS 
REEDERS of purebred livestock who are interested in 
the market for high class breeding animals, will be in- 

terested in progress which is being made toward establishing 
friendly relations with Argentina. 
that republic have been persistent buyers of breeding animals 


The leading ranchmen of 


in Great Britain and have been such liberal bidders that it 
has been difficult for American importers to compete for what 
has been sought for this country. 

It is a well understood fact that in most lines our breeders 
are at the present time producing purebred animals fully equal 
to the highest British standards and a portion of the trade 
from the ranches of Argentina has long been desired. The’ dis- 
turbancesof commercial relations by the war has furnished an 
opportune time for cultivation of friendly relations between 
these two great republics. 

rhe management of the International Livestock Exposition 
has the acceptance of Senor Carlos M. Duggan, one of the 
leading ranch owners of Argentina, to serve as judge of grade 
and crossbred bullocks at the Chicago show, and Ricardo F. 
Pearson will assist in awarding prizes on purebred shorthorns. 

That Argentina is ready to meet us half way is evidenced by 
the fact that the management of the: great breeding show of 
Argentina, to be held in August, has asked that a quartette of 
the ribbx 
horns, Hereford, Aberdeen Angus cattle, Lincoln sheep, and 


American judges be sent down to tie ns on short- 


draft horses Professor C. F. Curtiss, Frank Van Natta, 
Robert Miller. and Robert B. Ogilvie have been chosen for 
the work 
It is thought that this interchange of courtesies will lead to 
considerable increase in the exporting of purebred livestock to 
Argentina 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Every farmer should 
It only ty kes 


AaZALGOUS 


occupation, 


FARMING is a] 


life msurancet if he can pos i ly get it. 


curt 
to snuff out a life when a machine or implement*breaks, a 
team becomes frightened, a bull becomes uncontrollable, a gun 


' 


unexpectedly, a bolt of lightning strikes, or a tornado 
There 


ft a load of hay upo: 


roes off 


weeps I! with destructive force are the manv careless 


ta like &§ 1 a fork, or risking sun- 


ling ot 
roke, over exhaustion, or disease. Life really hangs by a slen- 
no desire to frighten anyone, or cast a gloom over 


ny life. But ask yourself—what would happen to the family if 
I should die? 


the property in settling the estate? Would the wife have cash 


Is my will made so lawyers do not get most of 


enough on hand to tide her over the months that mav be re 
quired in squaring up my affairs? Would she become the victim 
of some loan shark the first thing? 

If you carry ample life insurance you can go to work every 
morning whistling and always know that you have provided 
against the day when the wife is left a widow and the children 
eft fatherless. If you believe in fire or wind and hail insurance 
you surely believe in life insurance which is far more important. 


Che greater your debts the greater the need of ample life in- 


irance 





THE BIG NOISE 
NE pig caught in the fence will make more noise than a 
whole drove of pigs out in the pasture, some one has aptly 
said. When you hear a big noise over anything it is well to 
investigate the source of the noise and see who is making it— 
and why. Don’t take the words of a newspaper or a special 
representative of the interest that may be caught in the fence 
as evidence that all the people are against that certain thing. 

It takes more than one bluebird to make a spring, and more 
than one noisy citizen to represent the will of the people. 
Remember that there may be several hundred pigs in the pasture 
content with their lot, while one is making all the noise. It 
may be that the majority of the people are content, but some one 
interest will he, or is, caught by certain proposed or enacted 
legislation and the noise that arises from that one is far from 
representing the sentiment of the general public or a com- 
munity. Bear this in mind when you read the newspapers. 

THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE 
UCH misinformation has been and will be spread broad- 
cast by the interested parties concerning the merits or 
demerits of the increase in pay to engineers and firemen. That 
is not the point. 

The vital thing is that such a calamity can even be threatened 
atall. 
existence a 
apply to all who force such conditions upon either employers 
or employes of any transportation or other public utility. 

What we need is compulsory arbitration of all labor difficulties. 
They have a law in Canada that prevents a strike or 
lockout and brings it into an arbitration court picked by both 
sides, and the difficulty is adjusted at once. In the meantime 
the business goes on uninterrupted. This is in the public in- 


To upset a nation’s business and even hazard our national 
a time like this is reprehensible—and that may 


terest. 
It is too easy and altogether too frequent that business, great 
national, thru real 
ind the fever of uncertainty consumes our 


nd small, local or grievances or thru 


s pathy, is upset 
well being. This should stop. 
LOCATION VALUES 
B' YTH city and country land values are greatly influenced by 
A corner lot where the 


largest number of people pass every day is the most valuable site 


location in relation to population. 


for a business location. It is the nearness to market that gives 


it this high value—the market coming to it instead of the busi- 


ness having to go to the market. 

tut In the country the same influences are at work fixing 
land values. That farm near to market is worth more than one 
Distance is not the only factor 
which decides location value. One farm may be ten miles 
from a good market but on a paved road that with modern 
means of transportation, trucks, and autos, brings the farm and 
market close together in time required to cover the distance, 
while another farm may be four miles from market with almost 
impassable clay hills and muddy roads which make it undesir- 
able and unsalable. 

In a study of 650 farms in Johnson County, Missouri, the 


equally good far from market. 
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Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station found that the 79 
farms within two miles of market had an average value of 
$78.70 per acre and the 183 farms located from two to four miles 
from market averaged $70.20 per acre. The 126 farms that 
were from four to six miles from market had an average value 
of $60.90, while 113 farms from six to eight miles away averaged 
$58.20. There were 149 farms over eight miles from market 
and they averaged $55.90 per acre in value. 

This sort of rating might do in a territory very similar in type 
and having the same kind of roads, but mileage distance should 
be changed to a time distance where one part has paved roads 
and another part-muddy dirt roads. Instead of rating a farm 
as so many miles from town, it would be safe to rate it as so 
many minutes from town. This rating would apply equally 
well to the farms on paved highways as to those on dirt roads. 
Distance has no value except as it effects time. 

A glance at the values as found by the Station, show the 
value of good roads. They immediately eliminate distance, and 
velues go up more than enough to pay the paving tax. 

GOING UP 

HE cost of living keeps going up. 

influence of war, tho not engaged in it. 

cost of living is a fore-shadow of what we must expect if this 

nation should join the war-mad tumult. It is one thing to 

march and parade and shout for patriotism and preparedness, 

but quite another to quietly pay the cost of war, or prepared- 
ness, or suffer from its evil influences. 

We are to a large extent furnishing the fighting nations with 
food* and clothing—the necessities of life at home as well as 
abroad. Every million pair of shoes sent across the sea means 
a million pair that our own feet will never wear, and we have 
to pay for that competition. The same is true of everything 
else. More than that, we are feeling the shortage of many 
materials that enter into our everyday home trade. 

We preferred dogs to sheep, and are unable to grow our own 
wool. It is no longer coming to us in shiploads and the price 
of woolens is effected thereby. We have been unable to make 
our own dyes, and the war has shut off the supply from Germany 
to such extent that it cost as high as thirty cents a yard more 
to dye in certain colors than it did before the war. 

The cost of steel, copper and nickle, has risen tremendously 
because these metals are used in the manufacture of muni- 
tions, and such peaceful products as farm machinery, house- 
hold goods, and automobiles are higher in price because of the 
great war. 

If your merchants tell you they have to charge more for 
goods, just take your medicine cheerfully because they can- 
not help it any more than you can. Besides, the farmers are 
getting more for their products now because of the war, so one 
hand washes the other. 


We are subject to the 
The increasing 


THE STEVENS BILL 

HE Stevens bill before Congress, if enacted into law, will 

make it unlawful for a merchant to sell for less than the 
manufacturer’s fixed price, any article upon which the retail 
price is fixed by the manufacturer. It also provides that in 
case the retailer is unable to sell the article at that fixed price, 
he may return the same to the factory and get his money back. 
If they refuse to take back the goods, then the retailer may sell 
at any price he please. 

This is intended to put a stop to cut-throat merchandising, 
thereby ruining the reputation and sale of standard adver- 
tised goods. This may look like legally choking competition, 
or dictating the price of an article by law, but it in no way 
interferes with open competition between different. makes of 
the same kind of article. It does stop price cutting between 
merchants selling the same thing. This works out to the 
advantage of the merchants, manufacturers and consumers. 

A manufacturer, say of a breakfast food, has made a good 
product, standardized it so every package is just the same, and 
idvertised it until merchants find it a good seller. If the manu- 
facturer wishes to fix the price at fifteen cents a box, so that 
every merchant must sell at that price, there is now no law to 
protect him in that price. One merchant, desiring to draw 


trade, may advertise that breakfast food at ten cents a package, 
which may be less than he paid for it, but it is a drawing card 
and he makes up on other goods. 


Another manufacturer of a breakfast food may desire to 
profit by the reputation of the established kind and buy up 
large quantities of the advertised, guaranteed breakfast food 
just to sell it at a lower price for awhile so that consumers will 
refuse to pay the original price again. Then the competitor 
slips his inferior goods on the market and steals the business 
away from the one who made good goods. 

This piracy in business will be stopped by the Stevens bill. 
The consumers will know that everyone pays exactly the same 
price for certain goods of a standard quality and price. This 
may be a food product, a musical instrument, a watch, razor, 
hay loader, manure spreader or anything in the line of clothing 
or other manufactured goods. The consumer will know that 
he is getting just what he pays for, with the goods backed by 
the retailer, the manufacturer, and by the publication that 
advertises it. 

The spirit and intent of the law is to protect a manufacturer 
who has spent years in building up a reputable business by good 
goods and honest advertising, from being swallowed up by some 
big trust desirous of putting upon the market an inferior grade 
of goods in which there is more profit. When a merchant 
argues that his price cutting is in favor of the consumer he is 
either deceived himself, or knowing better, is attempting to 
deceive you. 

The Stevens bill should pass. 


BEHIND THE TIMES 
ALK about being up-to-date; in some respects we are 
back numbers sure enough. In matters of land taxation 
we are 4200 years from being up-to-date. In the National 
Geographic Magazine, James Baikie tell. of the discovery of 
stone tablets upon which are engraved the laws Hammurabi, 
ruling over Babylon about 2297 B. C. gave to his people. 

He provided ‘‘that if land is not put in cultivation, the holder 
must give account and pay compensation.’’ In other words, 
the land speculator who kept land out of use had to pay just 
taxes thereon. Hammurabi didn’t intend to encourage the 
ground hog by letting him escape taxation, even in that day 
when land was plenty and population not over-crowded. 


SWAT THE FLY; OUST MOSQUITOES 
HE place to swat the fly is in the manure piles where they 
hatch. It is the horse manure that does most of the mis- 
chief. Spread it on the fields every few days and flies will be 
scarce around the premises. Have fly traps around the porches. 
Keep the garbage pail emptied and the privy vault screened or 
the contents dusted with dry dust or ashes. Use screened 
porches and windows. The fly is a dangerous pest. 
Mosquitoes hatch in the stagnant pools, sloughs and mud 
holes. An empty tomato can that was thrown in the rubbish 
heap may catch a little rain and soon hatch out thousands of 
mosquitoes to annoy you. A charge of dynamite in the bottom 
of a stagnant pool may open the ground so water can escape. 
Dynamite the “‘skeeters” into “Kingdom Come” if you can’t 
drain the pools with a little hand spading. A thin film of 
kerosene or crude oil over the water of a slough or pond will 
keep mosquitoes from hatching. Of course this renders the 
water unfit to drink. In fact, stock should not be compelled to 
drink water so stagnant as will hatch mosquitoes. 
Cleanliness and drainage will do away with flies and mos- 
quitoes 
ANNIHILATION OF STEEL 
HE present war is annihilating ten million tons of steel 
and iron annually. It simply drops out of sight—being 
sunk into deep water or blown to bits too small to collect. This 
is creating a shortage of steel and iron and forcing prices high. 
Whether the mines are not. worked to full capacity in order to 
keep prices of stocks high, or whether there is an actual world 
shortage due to the tremendous demand for steel and iron in 
the great war, matters not so far as the conditions are con- 
cerned. This metal is searce and the prices will stay high. 
This concerns everyone because it will affect the cost of all 
hardware, building materials for all metal structures, and farm 
machinery of all kinds. Just make up your mind that prices 
cannot stay where they have been. 
Scrap metal should be selling for better prices than formerly. 
Don’t waste it by rusting away in a fence corner. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 


HE Hollis-Glass rural credits bill has passed both branches 

In the Senate, when the measure was placed upon its 

final passage, May 4, only five—Brandegee, Lodge, 
Oliver, Page and Wadsworth, all eastern republicans—voted 
against it. Fifty-seven supported it, while thirty-four did not 
vote. 

The House then hurried the measure thru, under a special 
rule, it reaching a final vote May 15. Ten voted against it, 
as follows: Browning of New Jersey, Dale of Vermont, Dunn of 
New York, Gardner, Gillette and Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Kennedy of Rhode Island, Oakey and Freeman of Connecticut 
and Madden of Illinois. Two hundred and ninety-five sup- 
ported the measure, while 128 failed to vote. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide 
capital for agricultural development, to create a standard 
form of investment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize 
rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for 
United States bonds, to provide for the investment of postal 
savings deposits, to create Government depositaries and 
financial agents for the United States, and for other purposes.”’ 


The High Cost of Living 


HE Department of Labor has been carrying on investi- 

gative work covering a long period, showing what the 

purchasing power of a dollar is when spent for staple 
articles of food. On May 29 this Department made public 
figures indicating an increase of one percent from February 
15 to March 15 on staple foods. All meat prices increased as 
did the price of sugar. For the year dating from March 1915 
to March 1916, there was an eight percent advance in staples. 
Eighteen foods advanced in price, five remained stationary and 
three were lower. 

Parallel with the statement of rise of prices of staple foods, 
the same department issued another statement regarding labor 
conditions. All the most important manufacturing industries 
of the country are spending more money for labor than they 
were a year ago. All except the cotton manufacturing industry 
have more men on their pay rolls than they did this time last 
year. The car building and repairing industry showed the 
greatest increase in number of men employed, and the greatest 


increase in wages paid. 


Congress in Action 

AY was by far the busiest month of the session. The 

House machine ran at such speed that seven very 

important measures were passed. Generally gag 
rules were employed, and there was a minimum of real de- 
liberation. Among the bills to go thru the House were: the 
agricultural appropriation bill, carrying $24,500,000; a flood 
control measure appropriating $51,000,000; rural credits; the 
government shipping bill; the Porto Rican bill; the California- 
Oregon land grant bill; and the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. The Senate proceeded more leisurely, due to the 
prohibition of gag rules. Much of the time was given to the 
$43,000,000 river and harbor bill, which passed with none of 
its questionable projects eliminated. The $81,000,000 good 
roads measure and the rural credits bill also were finished. 
Both branches, thru conference committees, agreed as to pro- 
visions of the army bill and two appropriation measures—the 
legislative, executive and judicial bill and the Indian bill. The 
influence of the pending campaign is beginning to manifest 
itself more and more in absenteeism. 


Change in Postal Savings Act 

ARGER postal savings deposits will now be accepted at 

the post office. This is made possible by an important 

amendment to the Postal Savings Act just approved by 
President Wilson. A postal savings depositor may now have 
account amounting to $1,000 upon which interest will be 
paid. Formerly $500 was the maximum amount he could 
have to his credit. This enlargement of postal se vings facilities 
will be very gratifying to thousands of depositors who have 
reached the old $500 limit and are anxious to entrust 
Another feature of the 


an 


ilready 
of their savings to Uncle Sam. 


more 





amendment that will avoid further embarrassment to the public 
and to postal officials is the doing away with the limit on the 
amount that could be accepted from a depositor monthly. 
Under the old law only $100 could be deposited in a calendar 
month. The amendment abolishes this restriction. While the 
Postal Savings system has already proved a signal success as 
is shown by the fact that more than half-a-million depositors 
have over eighty million dollars standing to their credit, still 
it has fallen short of meeting the full demands of the public, 
because of the restrictions which have now been eliminated. 


Potash Shortage Seriously Felt 


HE government is making inquiries to determine new 

sources for potash. Considerable amount of this chemical 

is found in wood ashes. Much of it is available at saw 
mills operating in the national forests. 

The waste product of saw mills thruout, the United States, 
including that fed to the furnaces as fuel, is estimated as being 
close to 36,000,000 cords per year. About half of this amount 
has no use whatever, but is burned in order to get rid of it. 

An item for $175,000 to be devoted to a potash investigation 
was offered as an amendment to the agriculturlal appropriation 
bill by the House Committee on Agriculture but it was stricken 
out April 21st on a point of order that it could not be included 
in such a bill without first the adoption of a separate resolution 
on the subject. It showed, however, that the committee 
favored it and there is a probability that some such investiga- 
tion will be urged later. The agricultural appropriation bill 
passed the House May 2nd and went to the Senate. 


Padding Congressional Record 
HE Congressional Record resembles a campaign text 
book these days. More and more purely political matter 
is inserted under the leave-to-print privilege. One of the 
most flagrant abuses of this practice occured when Congress- 
man Rouse obtained unanimous consent ‘“‘to extend his re- 
marks” and then put into the record a speech made by Governor 
Stanley of Kentucky in the latter’s campaign for reelection. 
No distention of the imagination could give this speech any 
application to any issue before Congress. It was wholly politi- 
cal, and Kentucky state politics at that. Its insertion in the 
Congressional Record means that it can now be franked, 
(sent free) at general public expense, to the bluegrass electorate. 
In 1915, Senators and- Representatives used more than 
60,000,000 franks. This year, with a campaign on, the total 
will probably be more than doubled. 


Violated Constitution 
O* June 3, the Senate adjourned until June 8, to enable 


its members to take a hand in the national conventions. 
This action was taken without “‘the consent of the other 
bedy,”’ which made it a plain violation of the constitution. The 
constitution provides that neither branch can adjourn for 
more than three days at a time without concurrent action. 
Kenyon and La Follette are renewing the effort to abolish 
executive sessions of the Senate, excepting when foreign affairs 
are considered. So far the old rome have been able to pre- 
vent a roll call on the question. 


Would Abolish Civil Service 
ONGRESSMAN Clark of Florida has introduced a bill 
C to repeal all civil service laws. Florida, thru its chair- 
manships of the River and Harbor and Public Buildings 
committees, sponsors the two big pork barrel bills. It is not 
strange, therefore, that such a spoils measure as this should 
come also from that state. 


ENATOR Kenyon’s five-day attack on the pork in the 
SS river and harbor bill went for nothing. The combination 

for the measure stood firm, rejecting every amendment 
excepting a few increases. Kenyon charged that at least 
twenty of the forty-three millions carried in the bill would be 
thrown away. 














ENLARGING THE FARM HOME 


Building With an Eye to the Future 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE, Architect 




















Before enlarging 


T was such a joyous spring morning. Cat- 
birds building in the orchard; blackbirds 
building in the pines. Young Mr. and Ms, 

Farmer, decide they, too, must build; just a 
modest little nest, though: something suited to 
small purse and small family. And so they set 
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about it. 

It’s another spring morning, ten years later. 
Purse and family have grown; so the nest is to 
be made larger. But, unfortuns ately, no thought had been taken 
for this, when first the home was planned; and so, there must be 
a vast and costly amount of tearing-out and rebuilding, before 
we can fit on the extra rooms. 

So, now, let’s consider things a bit; let’s scheme out a plan for 
a growing ‘home. Here it is, then; Fig. 1 is the first floor plan, 
and Fig. 2 the second. 

As we enter, we pass through the porch—ten feet wide, floored 
with concrete, and so set that the prevailing breeze sweeps 
across—that’s a point too often neglected. For instance, as I 
write, my office is busy remodeling a summer home with porches 
on all sides except the breezy one. 

Inside the house, comes a little stair-hall; to the right of this 
is a fair sized living room. Beyond, comes a kitchen, with a 
pantry partitioned off_it. These artitions, by the way, are 
merely thin board affairs; for, as I’ explain presently, 
they are to be taken down w hen the house is enlarged. 


This is a view of the same house after the enlarging has been done 


with building paper beneath. Why? Because stained shingles 
never need attention, whereas wooden siding will be a con- 
stant cost for repainting and repairs. The paper, too, is very 
important, it makes a warm, cozy home, es from chilly 
draughts. 

The roof-shingles do not need to be stained; they will color up 
naturally, under the sun and rain, in a few month’s time. 

Now, suppose the ten years are past; suppose we are ready to 
do our enlar, jing. So, then, let’s look ‘at ‘igures 4, and 5. 

The little living room is much too crowded, now; we tear out 
the flimsy partitions, move dressers and cook stove, and have a 
fine, ample room; a place where one can breathe. The stove 
space is Fst the thing for a big, open fireplace, such as all living 
rooms should have. Out at the rear, we build a little office for 
Mr. Farmer; a place where he can keep his farm accounts, pay 
his help, interview the buyers, and soforth. A farmer must be 
business man, these days, and what other business man would 

for one moment think 



























































You ask the purpose of the big fireplace? 
Well, it will do nicely, now, to hold the cook-stove; + of doing without his 
and later on, it’s going to be—but wait, we'll come to _— private office? 
that in good time. -FLAT- ROOF: Over to the left, comes 
There isn’t any cellar—that is, unless you demand it. CLOSER dining room and kitchen 
Young Mr. and Mrs. Farmer haven’t any extra cash, ‘BED ROOM oe at i at the rear, is an ample 
you know, and cellars cost something, convenient FR .....°\. . 7 > back porch. The store- 
though they be. So we work in a secon chimney and 13-0 «13-0: +s BED RM BED RM 4 pantry, Be in notice; 
heat the house by stoves. Upstairs, come twocomfort- | = = a AOxITO and you'll also see the 
able bedrooms, with fair | +4 10-0*130 little wash room and 
sized closets, a bath = toilet. “Can’t you fix 
room, also. Even tho FBED- goon | up a place where my 
we cannot have plumb- AD-Ont4-0 oe husband can clean up, 
ing at the very first, we [E=: and take off his overalls, 
ought by all means to F- *BALCONY: before coming into the 
plan for it, later. I re- nice neat house?’’ writes 
; one distressed wife, to me. 

















member how very incon- 
venient and difficult it 
was to add a bathroom 
to my father’s old home. 

In the attic, we have 
plenty of space for stor- 
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So here is such a place, 
handy to office, kitchen 
and house, yet reached 
from the back porch. 

But come outside a 


fia 5, 
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age; a bedroom might | 4 

even be partitioned off ; 

here, later. Fig L 
A word, now, about 
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“ ~- moment, before we go 








cover in these various 
additions? Very easily; 
just carry the roof-lines 
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material. We might use 

— on 4 sort of ma- pent A: >. - — my x reed 

terial; that is, we might —{- bungalow 10N}; 

do it if only the shook DINING-RM: LIVING ROOM will shelter the new parts 

book were not so very , r 110-250: < = aes — 
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slim. Naturally, then, 
we cut out stone, brick, 
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Besides, it will give us a 
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or concrete, and decide 
on a frame house. The 
country carpenter ex- 
pects to cover the walls 
with wooden siding, in 
the usual fashion, but 
we stop him, and insist 
on gray-stained shingles, 
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lot of extra space in the 
second story, to be 
worked into closets and 
lockers of allsorts. Natur- 
ally, the two bedrooms 
off to the left are alto- 
gether new; the old 
Continued on page 37. 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


More About the Coming Demonstrations 


By A. H. SNYDER 





ANY of our readers are interested in the tractor demon- 
strations which are being held at eight different points 


in the Middle West during the summer months. They 
are wondering whether or not a visit to one or more of these 
demonstrations would result in acquiring the exact information 
which they desire about tractors and the adaptability of mechan- 
ical power to farm operations. For the benefit of those who 
are already interested and also with the hope of arousing interest 
on the part of others who might find it to their advantage to 
vail themselves of the opportunity which these demonstrations 
offer for obtaining first-hand, practical insight into one of the 
rapidly developing problems of farm management, we are 
giving a brief outline of the method of conducting a demonstra- 
In the first place, it should be remembered that the sole pur- 
pose of these tractor demonstrations is to better acquaint 
farmers with the different makes, types, sizes, etc., of tractors 
on the market today. Of course, each manufacturer is going to 
he great expense of exhibiting and demonstrating his tractor 
th the hope of selling his particular machine, but the decision 
to which machine he shall buy, if any, is left entirely to the 
irchaser. There will be no gold medals or blue ribbons award- 
ed by judges or officials of any kind. It will be up to the farmer 
himself to decide whether or not any of the machines would 
prove a good investment upon his farm and which make and 
size best meets his needs. There may be a few operators who 
will endeavor to attract attention by performing spectacular 
stunts or circus acts with their machines but such tactics are 
of little effect. It is only the man who does not give careful 
study and thought to his business who will be influenced by them. 
Almost without exception, manufacturers realize that if their 
machines appeal to farmers they must do so strictly from the 
standpoint of practicability for use : 
n their own farms, and they are, 


farm, including road graders and drags. The one aim will be to 
give all machines a fair chance to show their practicability for 
the territory in which the demonstration is held and at thesame 
time furnish the best possible opportunity for prospective pur- 
chasers to select the one best adapted to their individual needs. 

In the public demonstrations, each machine will plow a cer- 
tain area of ground and every precaution will be exercised to 
insure fair and equal opportunities to all concerned. The field 
to be plowed will be measured on the morning before it is to be 
plowed, and divided into as many lands as there are tractor 
companies demonstrating. The amount of land assigned to each 
exhibitor will be determined by the number of plow bottoms 
drawn, the width of plows and the speed of the engines as given 
in the company’s catalog. The positions on the field will be 
assigned alphabetically, according to the name of the company, 
the first day, and shifted daily. 

Tests will also be made on each field to determine how hard 
the ground is to plow. After these tests are made, the actual 
pounds of pull at the draw bar for a fourteen inch plow, running 
at a given depth, will be known. 

The amount and kind of fuel consumed in doing a given piece 
of work is one of the principal items of expense incident to the 
operation of a tractor, aon will receive much attention from 
prospective buyers. In the demonstrations each exhibitor will 
be permitted to burn the kind of fuel he desires, but all will be 
required to obtain it from the same source, which will be de- 
signated by the management. These regulations are made in 
order to insure fair play to all exhibitors and at the same time 
give spectators a better opportunity for making comparisons 
of the performance and operating cost of different machines. 
No company will be permitted to use fuel of a higher gravity 
test than is used by competitors whose machines burn the same 
kind of fuel. This, in a general way, 
is a brief outline of the program 
which will be carried out at each of 





therefore, endeavoring to give farm- 


the eight national tractor farming 





ers an opportunity to view their 
— that standpoint. 

The men who have been employed 
to conduct the demonstrations are 
absolutely disinterested in any 

ke of tractors or plows and will 
put forth their best efforts to the end 
that each and every machine is 
given a fair opportunity to show just 
what it is capable of doing. 

Each demonstration will last five 
days and the following general pro- 
gram will be followed more or less 
closely: Monday Is Opening day 
and the time will be occupied in get- 
ting exhibits in place by exhibitors : — 
and the inspection and study of the 
mechanical construction of machines 


machines 


, July 17-21: 
by visitors. Durability, simplicity July 24-28: 
of construction, and accessibility of July 31-Aug. 4: 
working parts are exceedingly im- — be 
portant considerations in the choice Aug. 21-25: 


of a tractor and one of the most Aug. 28-Sept. 2: 
luable features of the tractor 


demonstrations is the opportunity 





TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


Dallas, Texas. 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 
St. Louis Mo. 
Fremont, Neb. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sept. 4-8: Madison, Wis. 


demonstrations but it should also 
be remembered that tractors will 
not completely occupy the stage. 
Plows and other implements especi- 
ally designed for use in power farm- 
ing will also be in evidence. 
_ In reality, each demonstration 
will be a five days short course in 
power farming and the instruction 
will be given by the method which 
has proved most effective in teach- 
ing so many agricultural subjects. 
It is a combination of demonstra- 
tion and lectures illustrated by the 
object being studied. In this con- 
nection it should be emphasized 
that the lectures and careful study 
of the details of construction of 
machines constitute a most valuable 
part of the tractor meets for those 
who are really desirous of informing 
themselves upon the subject of 
power farming. 

When a man is examining a horse 














they afford for studying the details 

hanical make-up and making 

omparisons of the arrangements of parts as 
different makes of machines. 

Public and private demonstrations will occupy the time on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Each after- 
noon from one to three o'clock will be devoted to public demon- 
from eight-thirty to eleven-thirty 
will be given The forenoon demon- 
trations will not be limited to plowing. Opportunities will be 
given for discing, seeding, packing, manure spreading, and 
perating all other kinds of machinery found on the average 


or me 
found in the 


strations and the forenoons 


to private demonstrations. 





with a view to buying it, he does not 
base his judgment entirely upon its 
speed or its ability to pull. He first looks the animal over care- 
fully at close range to see if there is even an indication of 
unsoundness; to see if it is close coupled and well muscled, 
which indicate strength and endurance. He also examines 
carefully to determine whether or not the animal’s legs are so 
formed that they are likely to endure hard service without be- 
coming unsound. If a pedigree is available or information 
concerning the ancestors of the horse in question can be had, 
it is given consideration. The reliability of the dealer as to 
whether he can and will back up his [Continued on page 28 








BOOK REVIEWS 

Productive Farm Crops—Davis. This 
is the latest of Lippincott’s Farm Manuals 
of the ‘Productive’ series, The entire 
set should be in every farm library and 
at the disposal of every occupant of the 
farm home. Productive Farm Crops, like 
the rest of the series, is well written, 


complete in its discussion of the various | 
subjects and absolutely authentic. Price | 


$1.75. 

The Breeds of Livestock—Gay. To a 
rapidly increasing library of books dealing 
with the general livestock industry, 
Professor Gay has recently added a new 
volume under the above title. Like all of 
Gay’s books, his latest is complete and 
authentic and written in a readable and 
understandable way. A good book for 
every farm home. Pricé $1.50. 

The Small Grains—Carleton. This book 
by Professor Carleton of the Bureau of 


Plant Industry, U. 58. Department of | 
Agriculture, is one of the few complete | 


works on the subject. The book embodies 
the results of numerous experiments con- 
ducted by the author as well as the ex- 


periments of the different state colleges, | 


nearly all of which have done considerable 
work in small grain investigation. The 
book is of especial value to grain farmers 
and to the general farmer whose crop 
rotation includes small grains. Price $1.75. 


Fights of the Farmer—Snyder. Under | 


the above title the author has compiled 
a vast amount of useful information for 
the farmer. Weed eradication, harmful 
insects and animal destruction and the 
protection and preservation of the farmers” 


property is the general theme. The book | 


will be of definite usefulness in every 
farm home where it goes. Price $1.35. 

Plant Propagation—M. G. Kains. The 
author of this new book is amply qualified 
to prepare such a work and in this volume 
has made plain the many essentials to 
successful fruit and field crop culture. It 
is equally adapted to the amateur and 
professional gardener or horticulturist, 
and will be at once recognized as a 
standard book on the subject with which 
it deals. Price $1.50. 

Productive Beekeeping—Pellett. Bee 
keeping is one industry which in most 
parts of the country, could be indefinitely 
multiplied with nothing but beneficial re- 
sults. This would be true if nothing but 
honey production were the consideration, 
but when the importance of the honey 
bee as a field, garden and orchard crop 
producer is made evident, the economic 
value of the honey bee cannot be over- 
estimated. There is a lack of good litera- 
ture dealing with the subject and the new 
book by an authority so well known as 
Mr. Pellett will mean a genuine uplift to 
the industry. You should have this book | 
whether a beekeeper or not. 


RIGHTS AGAINST TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


A farmer who was injured while driving | @ 


a hayrack from a farm to an adjacent | 
highway, thru being struck by a sagging | 
telephone wire, has been held by the Iowa 
Supreme Court to be entitled to recover 
damages against the telephone company 
which negligently permitted the wire to 
remain so low, unless he contributed to 
the accident by carelessly failing to dis- 
cover the condition of the wire. The court 
holds that the duty of telephone com- 
panies to string their wires so high as 
not to incommode the public is broad 
enough to entitle a farmer to free access 
to and from*public highways, not being 
limited to persons passing along the high- 
way.—A. L. H.5 


The thousands of free catalogs and 
booklets offered by Successful Farming’s 
advertisers are of real educational interest 
and actual value to you if you are in the 
market or expect to be in the market for 


cies | JOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION 
| AUGUST 23—SEPTEMBER 1 
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22 CaliberRifles 


to American father today has pretty 
much forgotten the old notion that any 
chance rifle “will do” for his boy. The 
known facts about rifles point as strongly 
to Remington UMC in the .22 calibre arm 


as in the big game rifles. 

Every year, thousands of boys the country over 

iven a Remington UMC .22 Cal. Rifle and are 
taug t how to use it—by their fathers. It's a good 
investment with any developing youth. 

Remington UMC .22 Cal. Repeating Rifle with the 
famous Remington UMC Slide Action and Solid 
Breech—hammerless and safe. Shoots 15 Shorts, 
12 Longs or 11 Long Rifle Cartridges without re- 
loading—easily taken apart without tools. 

Remington UMC .22 Cal. Autoloading 
Rifle—15 shots, handling Remington 
UMC futctooding -22 cartridges (rim 
fre). H M gazine in stock. 
Take-down = tools. 

Clean and oi) your gun with REM OIL, the combination Powder Solvent, Lubricant 


and Rust eventative 






































THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARES COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
| Woolworth Building, New Yor 


s NRSABIFICIPIE 


Y Remington, 22 Repeating Rifle Model No.12 








HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


- WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


| FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 








Entries will close in the various live stock departments 
August 1, 1916 

Keep the date in mind and write the secretary for any 
information desired. 


C. E. CAMERON, A. R. COREY, 
President Secretary 


Des Moines, Iowa 














GOLDEN PRAIRIE FARM 


HOMES We have acquired last ranch in heart of district. 
16,000 Acres. Alternating sections deeded and wong 


lands. With each farm sold is included, without extra charge, assignment of leas 


on equal acreage adjoining state land. 
Write today for free illustrated literature describing this great grain producing 


district and full particulars including sectional map. 


Federal Land Co., Burns, Wyoming 
It will pay you to consult the experts in any line you 








the articles the service advertised 


may be interested in, who are advertisers in S. F. 
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STANDARD GRADES NEEDED 


By ALSON SECOR 


N the Weekly 
] News Letter, of 
Department of 
Agriculture for 
May 24, re- 
corded some com- 
plaints from foreign 


1s 


veesenanneesens eeneeeannees oo 


@ The want of uniformity 
in a system of grading must 
result in a lowering of the 
value of the whole crop, for 


senpenennceenerecnecrs 


connection with the 
consideration of the 
United States 


that corn was 
bought as No. 3 in 
the West and grad- 
ed as No. 2 for ex- 


nations buying our s 
atels They New buyers naturally base their port, cad oor be- 
how dishonest acts price on the poorest quality ing raise at the 


HOnenenenenenonssessnanene 


seaboard, and that 





of grain exporters , 
reflect back upon they may receive. occasional cars of 
the price of grain, No. 4 would be 
and the farmer ™“™ ne ee mixed in with No. 


must stand the loss 
as usual. Here’s a letter of October 1913: 
“The certificates of the inspectors of 
the grain exchange of the United States 
shipping places . , and others) 
are considered on our side with the 
greatest possible distrust, 3S they are not 
giving the slightest security for the good 
condition of the grain shipped. From 
year to year the standard seems to have 
been lowered, just as it suited the shippers 
or members of the exchanges. 
One dated March 8, 1916, makes it 
very evident that they are getting tired 
of being “skinned” on American grain. 
“The Italian embassy begs to inform 
the State Department that in the last few 
months there have arrived in Italy from 
the United States quite a number of ship- 
ments of wheat which were found to be 
in very poor conditions, largely unfit 
for consumption, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were accompanied by 
regular inspection certificates issued by 
competent State authorities. . 
These occurrences have created a most 
in Itahan com- 


unfavorable impression 


las No.2. 





3 for grading out 
It must be borne in mind that 
some of the grain which reaches the 
European importers in a musty and heat- 


ing condition is the result of improper | 


stowage, delay in discharging the vessels 
and other causes over which the United 
States exporters have no control, rather 
than too liberal inspection. But what- 
ever causes may be responsible, it is 


evident that after repeated experiences | 
with grain which arrives in an unsatis-| 


factory condition, European importers 
will not, and do not, bid as high a price 
for grain covered by certificates in which 
there is such wide-spread lack of con- 
fidence as they would be willing to bid 


grades bill, stated | 








| 


for the same grade of grain if assured that | 


grain of the quality indicated by the 
certificates under the grade rules would 
be delivered. It is likewise clearly evident 
that this lack of confidence in American 
grain certificates is of the highest impor- 
tance to our grain producers, in that the 
price they receive for their grain at the 
country elevator, is in a large measure, 
under normal conditions, ileapend by 


mercial circles, where it is felt that some | quotations from Liverpool.” 


American exporters of wheat have 
been dealing with that degree of correct- 


ness customary in commercial transac- 
tions.” 
In October 1913, the secretary of the 


Hull (England) Corn (Grain) Trade Asso- 
ciation wrote as follows: 

“Since December, 1911, there 
been practically no arrivals of American 
maize (corn) at Hull, one of the reasons 
being that buyers here do not care to 
take the risk of condition.” 

In November 1915, the London Corn 


have | 


not 
| the state inspectors. 





Not all the blame should be put upon 
Grain has been 
re se from an interior elevator in good 
condition and then mixed in port with 
inferior grades that have been exported 
under the inspection certificate of the 
interior shipping point. However, for 
the protection of all honest shippers and 
also the producers, there should be uniform 
tandiade of all grains and inspectors 
whose grades cannot be questioned. 
Every efiort to enact a ledenal grain in- 
spection law has been fought by exporters 


grain) Trade Association, the Liverpool | who profit by fleecing the foreigners. 


Corn (grain) Trade Association, and the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers complained in the following form: 

“By the later export of grossly inferior 


nd improperly graded wheat some 
United States shippers have secured an 
mediate advantage on contracts then 
ting, but the loss of good repute Is 
erious and deplorable Buvers cannot be 
fleeced with impunity 7 Se 
hard to believe that even those sellers 
10 are dominated by consideration of 


erely personal advantage can be satisfied 
tate of affairs, and it must be 


th this s 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory to | 
honorable traders in the States who have 
to iter for the misdeeds of the un- | 
rupulous ones. * * * * The want 


of 


re 


iniformity in a system of grading must 
iit in a lowering of the value of the 
crop. for naturally 


their price on the poorest quality they 


| 


whole buvers base 


may recelvt 
he writer in the ‘““‘News Letter 
That the serious complaints of Euro- 


says: 


IM n importers are well founded has 
been verified by representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture thru investi- 
gations both at the places of shipment 
und at the European ports of entry. 


Much of the export grain has been below 
the quality required for a similar grade 

One of 
testimony before 


for domestic commerce 
large exporters, in his 


he House Committee on 


| wagons to jump over when coming into 


| surface to start the lower end of the ap- 


the 
' 


Agriculture in ' R. E. R. 


Chickens come home to roost, as shown 





by the complaints of the foreign buyers. | 


The market problem can never be | 
settled until there are uniform standards | 
of inspection. Every grain interest ex- 
cept certain exporters are for the federal 
grain standards bill, but it seems that 
the few objectors are more powerful than 
all the other interests combined. Congress 
ought to hear from the farmers in regard 
to this bill. 





CONCRETE EXPERIENCE 


In our first work with cement there was 
trouble in making an approach to a stable 
or driveway. When it was finished it 
seemed all right, but after a few months 
of washing by rains the concrete would 
invariably stick out of the ground at the 
lower end and make a bump for the 


the barns. : 
Now we dig several inches below the 


proach. We cement and smooth all the 
surface to the end which is four or five 
inches below the ground. Then the dirt 
is thrown back into the opening on top of 
the cement. Now, no matter whether 
some of the dirt washes away or not the 
approach starts gradually and there is no 
bump to bother the stock and wheels 
and tires that over it so often.— 


£0 
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GET SOME PLEASURE and comfort 
out of riding in your Ford. 


PARAMOUNT SNUBBERS take all 
of the rough spots out oftheroad for 
ou. The downward action of the 
ord spring is the same while the re- 
bound upward action is checked by the 
Snubbers. You can'trealizewhat adif- 
terence they make until you try them. 


THEY ARE EASY TOPUTON.All you 
need is a monkey wrench and you 
can bolt them on in five minutes. 

SEND US YOUR ORDER with 
a@ five dollar bill and we will 
send you a set of the Snubbers 
by return express. Put them on 
and try them out for thirty days; 

ifyou are not sa ed 
them back and we will 
your money. 

YOU WILL WONDER how you 
ever got along without them, 
they make such a difference in 
the riding of your car. 


Mail your order in today» 


First and Old 
Detroit National 
Bank, of Detroit, 
Michigan. 













| HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 


We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 
either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. They 
are as handy for farm work as the Auto 
is for travel. i 

We can furnish broad tire Steel Wheels to fit | 
wagon, May we not send you our Free Catalogue 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box32. Havana, Il}. 
Ef 
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proof. 
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Stops surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. 

little money required — big 
profits—a wouder money mak- 
er on the farm. 


Staht Canning Outfit 
All sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
I start you out with every- 











Gueonns. Over 100, in use. Prices $4.20 
> . Write for big illustrated orang . 
rs Stahl, Bex 6 Quincy, 











PRESSURE IN TIRES 

A fixed rule for the inflation of tires 
cannot be given owing to the fact that 
the same results are not experienced from 
the same degree of pressure under all 
conditions. The road conditions, speed, 
power, weight of machine and its load are 
some of the factors which have a direct 
bearing upon the inflation which will be 
most satisfactory. 

The following simple formula is sug- 
gested by a tire manufacturer as a means 
of determining approximately the cor- 
rect pressure. “Tor front tires multiply 
the width across tire by 15 to 18. A four 
inch tire for example requires 60 to 72 
pounds (4x15 = 60) (4x18—72). For 
rear tires multiply by from 15 to 20 
pounds instead of 15 to 18 pounds.” _ 

A good method is to pump up the tires 
in accordance with the formula and then, 
if necessary, reduce the pressure slightly 
until they do not cause excessive vibra- 
tion to the car and there is not too great | 
slippage of the rear wheels. Make a 
record of the pressure at this point and 
keep the tires at this pressure except when 
conditions are such as to make a change 
advantageous. 

There is a more or less general impres- 
sion that blow outs are liable to be caused 
by expansion of air in hot weather. Of 
course, some expansion occugs but the 
accompanying pressure is not sufficient 
to be of serious consequence. The number 
of pounds increase in pressure is less than 
one-third the number of degrees increase 
in temperature. In other words, when 
the temperature of air in a tire rises ten 
degrees, the pressure is increased about 
three pounds. 

Stale air which has remained in a tire 
for four or six months has a slight de- 
teriorating effect upon the rubber and 
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Thlaxwell $6355 











Comfort 


The Maxwell is a comfort- 








should be let out and replaced by fresh | 
air. The use of exhaust irom the engine | 
to inflate tires is injurious on account of | 
oil and gases contained therein. Of| 
course, there is no objection to the use of | 
pumps operated by engine power, pro- 
vided they fill the tire with fresh air. | 


CARE OF INNER TUBES 

The general practice of earrying one 
or more extra inner tubes results in quite | 
a percentage of them being injured be-| 
fore they are ever placed inside of & casing. | 
There is danger of the tube being chafed | 
when earried in the ordinary pasteboard 
box in which they are purchased and it is | 
advisable to provide tube bags for spare | 
tubes. 

A mistake which usually results in 
short life for a tube is placing it in either 
too large or too small a casing. A 4% 
inch tube in a four inch case wrinkles and 
creases and is soon weakened or worn 
thru. A 4 inch tube in a 4% inch case 
requires excessive stretching of the rubber 
ind weakens it. 

The matter of lubrication is generally 
given but little consideration but is one 
of the most important factors in con- 
serving tubes. New tubes are coated 
with a white solution to prevent tubes 
from sticking to the case but a good 
lubricant should also be dusted on the 
fabric all around the case and on the inner 
tube. Soapstone, powdered mica, and 
graphite are the common lubricants and 
all are satisfactory if properly used. 
Powdered mica is more durable than 
soapstone and as effective as graphite, 
as well as more pleasant to handle. Soap- 
stone is quite satisfactory, but not lasting 
and should be applied two or three times 
during the season, care being exercised 
as to the amount used. Too much is as 
bad, if not worse than too little. If a 
quantity is dumped into a case it will 
collect at one point and during the hot 
weather will heat to such an extent as to 
burn the rubber of the tube, making it 
very thin, brittle and lifeless; this can be 
recognized by the honey-combed appear- 


ince, 








able riding car. There is plenty 
of room for five people; the 
cushions are soft and deep; the 
springs are long and flexible and 
thew are made of the best spring 
steel, scientifically heat-treated, 
accurately suspended and bal- 
anced. fou will always be 
comfortable in a Maxwell. 


Appearance 


The Maxwell is a trim, smart, 
good-looking car. While it is, 
of course, smaller then the 
heavy high-priced cars, its finish, 
its lines, its body, its general 
design is almost identical with 
cars costing two or three times 


as much, 
Service 
The Maxwell car, being a 


product of thirteen years evolu- 
tion, is so designed and manu- 
factured that it gives unfailing, 
consistent and satisfying service 
to thousands of owners. Max- 
well cars are made of the best 
materials that money and brains 
can buy—and they are made right. 
Moreover, they are equipped 


Touring Car $655 - 











Points to Consider 


OU, like many other people in your com- 
munity, will soon be driving your first 
automobile or a new one to replace the old one. 


Write to Department No. 
“22,000 Miles Without Stopping” 


While every buyer must analyze for himself 
the features embodied in various cars, we 
simply want to present briefly a few Maxwell 
facts that may aid you in reaching a wise decison. 


with every device for comfort and 
convenience. They are complete 
in every respect. 


Low First-Cost 


You can get everything in a 
Maxwell that you can get in 
any car and you get it for less 
money. The reason for this is 
that the Maxwell is a light car 
and it is built in enormous 
quantities. The Maxwell Motor 
Co. is one of the three largest 
producers of high grade motor 
cars in the world. 


Low Afler-Cost 


The Maxwell will give you 
more miles per dollar than any 
car built. We say this without 
hesitation or doubt. It is our 
honest belief and we are willing 
to prove it by various Maxwell 
World Records, by Maxwell 
owners, by comparison with any 
other car or by any other way 
you suggest or prefer. 

If this statement of facts 
induces you to visit our dealer 
and arrange for a demonstration, 
we will be confident of the out- 
come. The Maxwell will please 
you. We know it will. 


Roadster $635 


Slaxwell 


Motor Company ” Detroit. Mich. 
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FALL SOWING OF VETCH 


Hairy vetch is winning friends in cer-| 


tain quarters in the cornbelt where it 
is being used as a green manure crop. 
Its rank growth is rapidly made and when 
plowed under it supplies an enormous 
amount of organic matter to the soil. 
For the purpose indicated fall sowing is 
almost necessary since this importation 
from 
summer temperatures. 
the fall its maturity is assured 
midsummer. Sometimes it is sown as 
early as July. Not much growth is made, 
however, until the following spring The 
plants winter well and there is little or 
no danger of killing out in this way. In 
the spring it picks up early and makes an 
astonishing growth, being ready to turn 
under sometime from the first to the last 
of May. This will depend largely upon 
the season and the latitude. It should be 
plowed under when the plants are in 
blossom since this occurs unevenly 
and the first blossoms may have matured 
seeds before the last are fully blown. By 
itching this, one will not be bothered 
“volunteer vetch” the second year. 


heavy 


By sowing in 


W 
with 
™ 


necessary before attempting to plow it 
nder. Some growers are using rye or 
wheat as a supporting crop since the 


plant is weak stemmed and lodges heavily. 
This, however, is not necessary when the 
vetch is desired only for soiling purposes. 
More seed should be uséd when so grown 
than would be needful if grown for hay. 
From twenty to thirty pounds to the acre 
will be sufficient. Less than this will give 
a good stand.—O. C., Ill 
IT PAYS TO STACK GRAIN 

Looking more the saving of labor 

than to the saving of grain, many adhere 


to 


to the plan of threshing from the shock. 
Wher evervthing works right, shock 
threshing is all right, but too often so 
many things come up that cause delay 
that actually getting the grain in the bin 
without loss and damage is a very un- 
certain proposition. Shock threshing re- 
quires a great deal of help while it lasts, 
but one good thing about it is that it 
does not last long. The field is cleared 


qui kly and can then be plowed; there are 
no stacks to spoil because of poor stacking 


and none to be struck by lightning and 
burned. 

However much that may be said in 
favor of threshing from the shock, there 
still remains much to be said in favor of 
stacking. Grain will do to go into the 
stack much quicker than it will to thresh. 
Consequently it often happens the entire 
‘A we may be safely stacked while 
waiting for it to become dry enough to 
thresh, and then, perhaps, along will come 


a series of rains that still further prolong 


the time of threshing; in the meantime, 
grain in the stack is safe while that in 
the shock becomes damaged and partly 
spoiled. Except in a few instances, 


shock threshing is a waiting game. [If it 


does not rain too much in the meantime, 


before | 


| 
, 


|it does not go all this help is idle. 


Russia is unaccustomed to severe | 


|H. H., 


and rank is the growth of | 
hairy vetch that discing will probably be | 





| before threshing, and then, when he does 
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but if it does the loss may | 
amount to considerable. Every break-| 
down, every dew, every shower means a | 
delay in the work, and all this time the 
grain in the shock is subject to loss if a 
loss has not actually occured. 

The help proposition is no small thing 
when threshing from the shock. A great 
many teams and men and rack wagons 
are needed to keep the machine going 
when it does go, and when, for any reason, 
A] 
heavy dew, a shower or some bother with 
the machinery means delay, yet the length 
of this delay is so short that the help 
cannot start any other work, either for 
themselves or for the man on whose farm 
the machine is located. With the weather 
ordinarily favorable, it is seldom that 
more than two-thirds of the actual work- 
ing time is put in when shock threshing. | 
The other one-third is usually wasted. 

Still another bad feature is having to 
| help back those who have helped you. No 
|matter how badly your corn needs cul- 
tivation or how much you would like to 
cut that clover or alfalfa, you must go 
and help the neighbor thresh, for he has 
helped you or is going to do so. It isa 
case of being on the job when the cylinder 
starts to hum. The man who has his 
grain in the stack is able to wait, without 
danger of loss if his stacking is well done, 
until the need of field work is not so urgent 


| little is lost, 


his grain having gone thru the 
“sweat” will be of better quality. It 
usually takes quite a loss, however, to 
convince the farmer who is in the habit of 
threshing from the shoc k that there really 
is something beside s ‘a sentimental prac- 
tice of the past” in grain stacking.— 
Kan. 


PUTTING UP GOOD SHOCKS 

Folks do not take as much pride in 
building grain shocks as they did twenty- 
five years ago. It is work that usually is 
left for the hired hand, and too often the 
hand is supposed to keep up with the 
binder, or as nearly up with it as possible, 
thus poor shocking is the natural result. 
It pays to take more time and build good 
shocks. Throwing bundles together ought 
not to be called shocking, but too many 
of us do that or have it done for us and 
call the result shocking—and it certainly 


1s. 


thresh, 


There is no telling how long grain may 
have to remain in the shock, especially if 
it is to be threshed without stacking, as 
waiting for a threshing machine is one of 
the most uncertain propositions on earth. 
Rain may follow rain, causing long delay, 
and a breakdown is liable to happen at 
any time. The well built shock may 
stand thru it all without much injury but 
the thrown together pile falls over or 
lops around in such a way that it soaks 
in water about asreadily as does a sponge, 
so of course the weather gets the blame 
for spoiling the grain in the shock. 

We find the best type of shock to build 
to cure out and dry out the quickest, and 
one that will stand as well as any if it is 
well put together, is the long, narrow 
form, with bundles set in pairs. We usu- 


ally make these eight, ten and twelve 
bundles large, never much larger or 
smaller. Such shocks will dry out and 


cure out quickly, especially if set with the 
ends to the north and south, giving th: 
forenoon and afternoon sun a chance at 
the broadsides. As each pair of bundles | prs 
are set they should be firmly placed, not 
lightly thrown together. Such shocks 
will stand as well a round shock that 
is loosely piled together, and will dry 
out much quicker after each rain.—H. H.., 
Kan. 





as 


You may answer any advertisement in 
Successful Farming that you become in- 
terested in and feel perfectly sure of 
honest treatment. Successful Farming 
guarantees the honesty of any advertise- 
ment it carries. | 
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Pick It Up and Walk Off 


Did you ever see any other 8 H. P. Engine 
two men could carry? Cushman engines are 
the lightest weight farm engines in the world— 
easy to move around and put to work any- 
where. No longer necessary to put up with 
old-style, back-breaking, hheavy weight en- 

es, with their violent explosions and their 
‘ast and slow speeds. e Cushman weighs 
only about one-fifth as much, per horse- 
power, - but, abe] its ‘modern design, accurate 


Governor, it rans much 
pe G Je oul 
Cushman Light Weight Engines 
40 to 60 Ibs. Per Horsepower 
The4 H. P. weighsonly 19 Ibs. Mounted on 
fron truck, as shown below, it aay be pulled 
around anywhere. oe doing all other 
work, it may be machines in 
the field, such as grain ae corn binders, 
a tatodiggers, etc.,dri 
the operating part oxteoa 
leaving the horses 
» nothing to do but 
pull the machine 
outof gear. 8H. 
P. 2-cyl. weighs 
enty SP pout. 
Sizes pe 
20H.P. Not 
cheap en- 
gines, but 
3 ar 4 in the 
4u.P. ¥ ong run. 
$50 the. 4 \J Truck ‘wie Book free. 









CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
816 North 21st Street Lincoln, Nebraska 








Sizes 
famous line 
lea, shown in full color in our big. 
ASS ag ty (83) 


Sid MO MONEYS te write te today? ot for our big 
Son then ntth eas of wo 
ieee yrs ou ex- 
cheaper’ Wiepete on on one dave 7% ex 
without a cent expense to you. 
YS 2 ou can make money taking orders for bicy- 


we AB tires, lainps, sundries, etc., from our big 
Itcontains “combination offers” for 

a. ee ibicscetibe newatvery low cos, Also 
usetuib ORY PRICES 2" —* +~ sp it’s free. 

ow ACTOR CES direc you. No one else 
[OW FACTORY PRICES can offer such values and 
terms. You t afford to buy a bicycie, tires or sun- 
before what we can offer Write now. 


MEAD GYCLE GO., Dept.r1zc, CHICAGO, | 


CIDER Making Pays 


With Mt. Gilead Hydraulic — 
Thousands are making Big Money 

with our presses—why not you? 
Sizes 10 to 400 bbls. daily; hand 
or power, Cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
ak wy ete. 

wer 


anteed. All 

ams 
and sills. Catalog Free. 
HYPRAULIOC PRESS MF@, CO. 
117 Lincoin Ave. Mount Gilead, 0. 


MODEL 
CHOICE OF 94 STYLES Paes 


en “R ay 

























DUMPS Like a Shovel! 


Earth doesn’t clog or stick in the Standard Earth 
Auger. Digs wells, post-holes or boles for any 


STANDARD WELL BORING OUTFIT 


“ 40 ft. well » one day. Willgo as deep as 
jer BL — Fd qu the year ‘round 


Make $20 a day 


let tells you all about it. 
postage. Write NOW. 
Standard Auger Co., 52-P 


pesienenita ger your neigh- 
bers. Our illustrated book 
Enclose to cover 


W. 34th. St. Chicago 
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THE MODEL CEMENT WALK 

Cement walks around the house and 
yard are now almost a necessity. The! 
ordinary walk from kitchen porch to 
pump, cellar door or chicken house need 
not be over two and one-half feet wide. 
Below are directions for making a walk 
that is inexpensive, durable, and extremely | 
pleasing to the eye. 

Put up a form on each side of the pro- 
posed walk. Make these forms parallel | 
and each of the same height thruout the 
length of the walk, for nothing is more 
objectionable than a walk which slopes | 
to one side. A four inch board, with the 
top edge straight makes a good form, | 
Stretch lines at the edges of the proposed | 
walk from end to end. Straighten the 
forms to these lines, using stakes both 
outside and inside. The forms should be 
nailed to the outside stakes, but the inside 
stakes must be left unnailed. After the| 
concrete has been placed, and before it 
sets, the inside stakes should be driven | 
down below the level of the walk. The 
pressure of the concrete will replace them 
in keeping the form from bulging. 

Excavate or fill between the forms to a 
uniform depth of six inches. If necessary 
to fill, ram the filled portion until solid. 
The old idea that a deep frost bed of 
stones is a necessary foundation for the 
walk is now exploded. 

For the concrete, the ingredients should 
be mixed in the following proportions. 
Cement one part, sharp ~—e two parts, 
gravel or crushed stone five parts. The 
sand and cement should be thoroly mixed 
dry, spread out as a bed and the stone 
placed on top, before the water is added. 
The wet mixture should be turned with 
shovels until thoroly mixed. Usually 
three turnings are necessary. 

Fill the forms level full, ramming the 
concrete well as itis pouredin. Straighten 
the surface with the straight edge of a 
board, using the tops of the forms as a 
guide and working the straight edge 
across both forms with a sawing motion. 
Mark off in blocks as long as the width 
of the walk, using a jointer. Every 
fourth joint should be cut entirely thru 
the concrete and should be at least one- 
half inch thick. It is customary to take 
a board one-half inch by six inches, use it 
as a joint and remove it several days later 
when the walk has completely set. This 
joint allows for expansion and contraction 
in the concrete without cracking the walk. 

Sprinkle the concrete thickly with well 
Ww be ravel or fine crushed stone, | 
patting the particles smoothly into the 
surface with a plasterer’s trowel. After 
the concrete partially sets, usually the fol- 
lowing morning, vigorously scrub the sur- 
face with a stiff wire brush, using plenty 
of water to wash off with. As a result, 
the cement is scrubbed away from the 
gravel or crushed stone for the least frac- 
tion of an inch below the surface. That 
leaves the walk with a surface smooth and 
regular enough for perfect comfort in 
walking, yet the small irregularities of the 
surface pebbles gives a surface that it is 
almost impossible to slip on. 

The advantages over the usual finish 
for a walk are three fold. They are 
economy, service, and beauty. The usual 
finish is made by floating and troweling 
the surface to a perfectly smooth finish 
and then rolling it with a perforating 
roller which leaves it full of small inden- 
tations. To make this finish is quite a 
tedious and careful job for a skilled cement 
finisher, and requires the use of an ex-| 
pensive roller. The pebbled surface 

nish, however, can be made by any one 
exercising ordinary care. The walk with 
the trowelled and rolled surface is really 

very smooth polished surface, broken by | 
mall indentations. This becomes quite | 
ippery at times, particularly when wet. 
Che pebbled surface on the contrary, is | 
brasive and always gives a sure footing. | 
\nd as far as looks go, it is impossible to | 
find a prettier walk than one with a well | 
scrubbed pebbled surface.—Wm. Curley. 











= HEN the Goodyear Ser- 
an vice Station Dealer talks 
ea rian to you about Goodyear 
Ne ‘ Tire Accessories, credit 
Ww him with trying to ren- 
the Geotyar oeF a real service. 


pestas Engs He will show you that the Goodyear Tire 
Saver Kit contains materials for making 
road repairs when accidents occur. 





He will test your wheel alignment; he 
will suggest an Inside Protector if such 
can add to the mileage of an old tire; 
he will recommend Goodyear Tire Putty 
to fill tread cuts and prevent damage 
from dirt and water. 


He sells tire satisfaction in addition 
to tires; he is not content until you are 
fully and finally pleased. 














HARVEST WVITH CHEAP KEROSENE ts £ 
The $685.°°e PEORIA TRACTOR | 
will haul your binder 24 hours per day—No Hot Horses—No Fly Trouble. No i 
Special Hitches—It turns square corners. ; 
The “‘PEORIA”’ takes the place of farm horses for every farm operation. Event- ia 
ually YOU will use Tractor power, WHY NOT NOW??? . | 
Manufacturers of successful, low priced, efficient Tractors. Write for full patic- " 


ulars. 
—IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES GUARANTEED— ih} 
PEORIA TRACTOR CO. (Inc) Dept. 100, PEORIA, ILL. if 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES IN ALL JOBBING CENTERS 
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Fills 61 Silos 
Without a Repair 


W. G. Lindamood of Rempel, O. 
writes: “I Oiled 61 silos with the 
Papee Cutter I beugbt tn 1912, and 
have yet to spend a pickei for re- 
pairs—in fact, I'm sure it will throw 
ensilage 100 feet In the air, in other 
words, Goes just as good work as 
the day it started." The 

' 


FP : 
PALaS 


is bullt to last—simple and strong 
Itruns at low speed and on light 
power. A 4 horse power gas engine 
or even less will run our smaliest 
size successfully. 
“The Cutter does better than I 
expected,”"’ saya Mr. T.F. Gar- 
ner of Kingwood, W.Va.*'I filled 
my 60 ton silo tn less than 
1}4 days with a4 horse power 
i. H.C. gasoline engine. I 
think the Papec the best 
cutter on the market.” 
Own your own Papec. It pays.' 
Send postal for our 1916 Ca 
and how the Papee cuts and elevates silage 
to greatest heights on littie 
power. 


Papec Machine Co. 
Box 73. 
Shortsville, 

















THE PAPEC 
KEEPS MEN & TEAMS BUSY 






QUICK DELIVERY 


To i:ave yoursilo up and ready for this 
year scrop you must besure toorderan 


INDIANA 


We ship from factory nearest you. Our silos 
are ready for immediate delivery. No delay. 
Write today for catalog and easy pay- 
ment plan. Address nearest office. 

4 SILO 00., 515 Union 


Kaneee City, Mo. Des Mt la. 
ty, | w . 
15 Rachange Bidg. riplodions Ride. guglive Dueck he ‘Bitg, 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work is this 


— ro! Stewart 
¥ Handy 
4 Worker 

ncludes a strong, vise up to 4 1-2 inches, 4 inch jaw; | 


pipe vise up to | 1-2 inch pipe; two speed drill press; | 
substantial anvil; three s grinding wheel 5inches 

X linch, cutth hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 lbs 

Complete only #1 2.50. With ityou can keep your farm 

equipment, automobile, etc. In good working order— 

save time and money. Get one from your dealer or 

send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 No. La Salle Street . Chicago, Il. 








| 




























Cuts ditch to4 ft, Grades roads. 
—Adjustable — Reversible 
Cleans ditches, cuts and works out dirt at same time. 
Does work of big mach!nes. Soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and introductory proposition. 
Owensboro 







Ditcher & Grader Co. lnc. Bor 802, Owensbore, Ky. 


ALABAMA 











Weare offering 
for sale 35000 
acres of our cut over up- 
lands in Washington and 


LANDS 


Choctaw Counties, Alabama and WayneCounty, Mis- 


sissippi. These lands lie 60 miles north of Mobile. on 2 | 


lines of Rallroad—The Mobile & Ohio and Washington 
& Choctaw Railways. These lands are excellent for stock 
raising, growing fruit, and farm crops We can make 


attractive prices and easy terms, especially of tracts 
of 1000 acres and up 

Buy a Homese=xer’s Ticker, anp (Loox Tuese Lanne Over, 
Avpress Lawn DerarTMeEnt, 


E.W. GatesLumber Co., Yellow Pine, Alabama | 





A square deal from every advertiser in 
Successful Farming is guaranteed. 


i] ‘ 
: > 


‘not yet had to send for repairs for it, 


| 








CaM 


HAYLOADER A 





LABOR SAVER 

Where one does not bale in the field, 
the next best machine to save both time 
and labor in the hay field is the hay- 


THE 


loader. Years before adopting the plan 
of baling as much as possible, we bought 
and used a hayloader. Our loader has 
seen eleven years of service, and we have 


proving it a substantial machine if 
decently taken care of. Except during 
the hay season, we keep it under cover, so 
it has had little harm from the weather. 

We use our loader on all kinds of hay, 
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A STIMULANT 
And a Sorry Friend to Many Systems. 


“Coffee acts as a stimulant to me. I 
can for a time accomplish more, but 
then I am dull, spiritless, nervous, weak 
and irritable. 

“Coffee acts like a slow poison on my 
father, giving him inward pains and a 
feeling of being generally upset. He used 
to be very fond of the beverage, but its 
continued use made him ill. 

“It is several years now since we had 
the first package of Postum, and we have 
been using it ever since, to our very 
great benefit. 

“A lady friend who is the wife of a 
clergyman, was almost a nervous wreck 
from the use of coffee. She finally began 
the use of Postum; in six weeks she had 
lost her former nervousness, had grown 

lump in the face, and her health was 
etter than it had been for years. She is 
a splendid advertisement of Postum, and 
is most enthusiastic in its praise, telling 
her callers of its merits and urging them 





both prairie and tame. It is a revolving 


| cylinder type of machine, and we use it on | 


sinall windrows. It will handle real large 
windrows, but the man making the load 
is given a better chance if the windrows | 
are made about two-thirds full size and 
a slow walking team is used on the wagon. 
Lined up in this way, a load of a ton to a 
ton and a half in size may be put on in 
from fifteen to twenty minutes time, and 
we bave put on full loads in ten minutes 
when a storm was coming and there was 
reason for hurry. There is some knack 
to loading from a loader, but anyone soon 
learns it and finds it easier to build big 
loads than when pitched by hand. ‘The 
loader sends the hay up in a steady, 
slightly compressed stream, which packs 
on the load; thus it is easily possible to 
»ut on a ton and a half on most any rack. 
t is also easicr to handle light hay in the 
wind with a loader than by hand. If 
possible, we try to have the windrows 
run in the direction of the wind, as a side 
wind makes more trouble if the hay is 
light than when going against or with the 
wind. Our loader handles alfalfa to per- 
fection, without knocking off as many 
leaves as rattle off when handling by 
hand. We rake in small windrows when 
slightly green or tough from dew, and 
take it up with the loader when ready for 
stack or mow.—H. H., Kan. 


CUTTING CORN ROOTS 

It is no uncommon sight, when turning 
at ends, to see the shanks of the cultivator 
covered with the white fibre roots of corn 
especially when the crop is bein ‘laid 
by.” Sometimes one sees such a collection 
of these roots that the driver stops at the 
end of a row or when turning in on another 
and pulls them off by the handful. He 
does this, many times, without thinking 
that he is doing something to his corn 
that is not the best for it; in fact, he has 
become used to cutting off these roots 
with his shovels and really would not con- 
sider that he was doing good work should 
he not gather them up in such quantities 
that he must unload at the ends quite 
frequently. That man is cultivating too 
deep for the final cultivation of his crop. 
The only thing that will prevent, or, rather | 








| overcome the injury he is doing is rain, 


and that must come before many hours. 
The time for deep cultivation is early in 
the season. If those roots should not be 
there nature would not have ,put them 
there. They help to add strength to the 
stalk, so do not dig them off with shovels. 
—H. H., Kan. 


It pays to be well posted on machinery, 
seeds, incubators or anything else you 
expect to buy sooner or leter. A postal 


card sent to any advertiser of the product 
you are interested in will bring you an 
instructive, interesting catalog or other 
literature that will aid you in making a 
wise selection. 








to try it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c 
tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 









Theee sizes, 6 to 18 H, P., direct drive 
to main cutterhead shaft, 2% in. in 
diameter, powerlul 6-biade fan on same 
shaft hee lattached. 


Pmee ld on 


ROSENTHAL 


GILO FILLERS 2 


tee. Write foriree 
. Farm 










Ss account 
and record bDeok 


CLEAR$204 DAY 
will find # steady, profitable business 





ii ~ wen 
The Threshing Problem 
all Threshes cowpeas and soy beans = 
v from the mown vines, wheat, oats, = 

p ‘rye and barley. A perfect combi- 

nation machine. Nothing lke it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for, for 20 years.” W. F. 
Massey. “It will meet grey Gupene. H. A. 
Morgan. Director Tenn. Exp. Station, Booklet25 
free. KOGER PEA & BEAN TH co 

MORRISTOWN, 


eneveertennarinstssenseeety eeen eeneneiecueenereesseeenes: 


KEROSENE 
BESSEMER ENGINE 
ces 
Secoynt of tbe Ma -prge 
























etn neeeeeneoeoenecniononts, 
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uy 


FREE 

TRIAL 
30o 

DAY 





ful enaing, 2,t0, 5 "ii, fon gubiained in free 
HL P., expla in 


THE GAS ENGINE ANY *. 
148 Lincoln Ave. Grove City, Pa. 
“Try-a-bag”’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 


Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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Continued from page 5 


PIRATE-PROOF LAND TITLES 


quickly done in contrast with the slow | 
method now in use. Mortgages and leases 


The Largest Gasoline Cars in the World gama 
are fired by Splitdorf Plugs ee 

















are entered upon the certificate and the ; 
‘ charges against the land can be seen at| The 300-H. P., self-propelled, McKeen gasoline 
‘ once. rail cars are used for most difficult service in 
" jeer yo waa | Australia, Mexico and the United States. The 
> o secure the land holder against any : . : - 
, possible mistake in ownership there is a | —. efficiency va these great gasoline cars is 
i small fee charged and set aside at the first another testimonial for 
3 transfer to create a fund from which to} 
pay the one who might be wronged in the | 
i first deal after the land is brought under | 
: the Torrens system. ‘These mistakes in 
- ownership or in boundary lines occur under | ee 
our present system and the Torrens sys- % 
tem can in no way affect these blenders | Py 
“ until after - land _ been registered | , 
the required length of time. The law With t xagona r 
varies in different states, as to the time in ° bass ps 5: ene j 
which any party may enter claims against Ninety per cent of all engine troubles are due to ee 
: a title after it is registered under the faulty ignition. Seventy-five percent of themcan = @ of 
. Torrens system. It varies from sixty days be remedied at once and forever by the use of (y = 
to five years—which is too long. At the| Splitdorf Plugs. y } 
: expiration of the time limit the deed is| These plugs are practically indestructible, positively gas @ ‘ 
> secure against all comers. But if a rightful | and oil tight. They are as nearly soot-proof as s plug pare 
: , A ; a : can be. Dozens of times they have run 20,000 to 30,000 “omy . 
claim is proven previous to the expiration | miles without ever having been clesned. mn : 
, of the time limit, the indemnity fund is Rtede in all sizes and tm types to eult every car, motor p a “ Kes 
drawn upon to pay the one who loses in the cycle, motor track, motor boat, aeroplane, tractor, and Lf : ae 
deal. stationary gasoline motor. Write for Splitdorf Direct- ; aS 


After the time limit expires, the title is 





ory which tells which plug to use in yeur motor. Ae 
Splitdorf Plugs sell for one dollar everywhere. If you 








safe against all claims and then the trans- | 
4 fers are made by simply renewing the cer- | 
tificate of title. It baat een found that an| SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
indemnity fee of two and a half cents each Newark, New Jersey 
transfer creates a sufficient indemnity fund. | 
The mistakes have been very few. 
It is usually optional with the owner of 
land whether he will register his land under 
the Torrens system, while in some states it | 
, is required in court proceedings. How- ft 
- ever, it is gaining in popularity in the states 
where it operates. 


can't get them from your dealer, send to us fer them, 


“FY 









Not an Experiment 
The system was first tried in Australia | 
as early as 1857. New Zealand, in the lead 
in many respects, followed, and now the 
Torrens system is familiar in Austria, 
Prussia, portions of Canada, and in Ib-| 
nois, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Minne- 
sota, New York, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Colorado and California. It was 
adopted in the Philippines in 1902 and 
Hawaii in 1903. 
It should prevail thruout the world, and 
especially thruout the United States. 
But like all reforms some special interests 


Write for FREE Crib Plan 


and Attractive Prices on thes 
Wonderful Grain Elevator 


hines mn farmers are looking for. Our 




















' . get hit and the fight goes merrily on. F ; Beth eS APU. A? 
It is plain that the lawyers and the — SSS BE : A omen eS OO aerae 

abstract men are going to lose by the : =a i} 3 ribe running full leng and cor ted steed 

. : ah na awake : | irons insure e y. 

adoption of the Torrens sys tem, for it does : fing lightening draft ‘and eliminating noise. ig machine has 

away with these expensive and useless | ages capect 5 Seenee water Gan See. Cribs 60 bushels in 
, side lines to the transfer of property. -_— rottage. Wei ly awe = tiple 
teal estate men have fought it but only | ¢ . 
; because they were closely allied with the | ation lant tee 
abstract business and the insurance of | = 
titles. But the worst of the fight is over. 

The bar has fallen in line for the Torrens ona 
system, and the real estate men have found 


that the sale of land is made quicker and | id E] 

easier under it than under the cumbersome nsl e evator 
On cribs 28x38 ft. or less, with half pitch 

roof, itis not necessary to 








and expensive system that has prevailed. have @ cupola, | 2be National Section TIGHT 





If the Torrens system is not a part of the When cupola is necessary, we can save you The Best in the World 
laws of your state, urge that your state | I Ka7S°sn 5 Wosne the National Giant. 


. cost 
representative or state senator get busy of, Gazing = ght. Seve you 00 the length of 


and study up on it for the purpose of | ff sensible features than any other elevator on 
pushing it at the next meeting of the | fj fhe market. Spout swings around from side 
Legislature. ‘ ivery ‘meens power, 

[t will save millions of dollars in fees that | J S255 cop, where it belomes Ack te Gh 
now go to private interests and which | | write Today for Full 
ought to remain in the pockets of the Pee aay rer? sttznctive prices tee 1016, 








people. = a gy Rok for eon Terms 
arranged to suit. Write us today. « 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 800 E. Grove Street, Bloomington, III. | 








RIGHTS OF ALIENS 

“Can a foreign country compel a man 
to return to his home land to serve his 
country in war? Will it make any dif- 
ference if he has taken out any or all of 
his citizenship papers?’’—C. L. D., N. Y. 

No one who has chosen the United 
States as a place of residence can be com- 
pelled to return to his country for military 
, service.—A. L. H. 58. 





INVENT SOMETHING 

It may bring wealth. 

Our Free Book teils what to invent and how to obtain 

@ patent through Our New Credit System. 
WATERS & COMPANY 

4297 Warder Buildin - Washington, D. C.}| 


ATENT be valuable. Write me. No a 

torney’s fee until patent is allewed. Est. 1882. 

“Inventor's Guide’ Free. FRANKLIN H. 
HOUGH. 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
































RECORDING DEEDS 


‘‘Must an article of agreement be record-| small bones or picces of crushed large 


ed to hold in law? Also must 
recorded?’’—R. L. M., Pa. 

Altho it is not necessary that any con- 
tract or deed be recorded, so far as con- 
cerns the rights of the immediate parties 
to the instrument, certain documents such 
as deeds, mortgages, conditional sale con- 
tracts, chattel mortgages, etc., are not 
valid as against third persons who have 
no knowledge of their existence, unless 
they are recorded. For instance, if an 
owner of property deeds or mortgages it 
after having given a deed or mortgage to 
another person who failed to record it, the 
person who takes the later deed or mort- 
gage takes clear of the first unless he knew 
of the unrecorded instrument. It is always 
safest to record every mortgage, deed or 
bill of sale covering valuable property.— 
A. L. H. 8 


ABORTION IN HEIFER 

“T have a heifer coming three in the 
spring which gave birth to a calf two 
months before due. I have been feeding 
a good bit of soft corn and some of it is 
quite moldy. Would this cause the 
trouble and can I use the cow’s milk?” — 
R. D. L., lowa. 

Probably the soft and moldy corn which 
was fed heavily to the heifer caused the 
premature birth of the calf altho some 
unknown injury may have been respon- 
sible. As the calf has been carried seven 
months, the cow should be milked and 
after the tenth milking, her milk will be 
fit for use, provided she is in perfectly 
healthy po ~ tiny She will not produce 
as heavily as she would had the calf been 
carried the full nine months and possibly 
may not give enough milk to be wort 
her keep. 


PRACTICE WITHOUT LICENSE 

“Can a man castrate colts and charge 
for same if he has no license? If not, 
what is the penalty?” (B) “Has a man 
a right to stand a stallion and charge a 
small fee without having him inspected? 
If not, what is the penalty?’—E. K., 
Colo. 

No license is required for castration of 
animals. (B) License to stand stallion 
must be obtained from State Board of 
Stock Inspection Commissioners, Denver, 
Colorado. Standing a stallion in violation 
of the law subjects the offender to a fire 


ft deed he | bone. 


| 





| 
| 





of not more than $100, or imprisonment | 


for not more than thirty days, or by both 
imprisonment, in the state of 
A. L. H. 8. 


and 
‘ ‘olorado 


fine 


MEASURING COAL 

“Please state in your paper what size 
wagon bed it takes to hold a ton of coal 
or how many square feet are required for 
this purpose.’’—D, R. 8., Ohio. 

A ton of soft coal ordinarily occupies 
from 43 to 48 cubic feet and a ton of hard 
coal from 40 to 43 cubic feet, depending 
upon the quality of the coal. This 
measuring the coal in the lump. A wagon 
bed 84 or 9 feet long, 18 inches deep and 


18 


‘advantage or render lanc 


ls feet wide will hold a ton of soft coal | 


lite convenientiy. 

TRANSPLANTING A ROSE BUSH 
“] have a crimson rambler rosebush 

seven years old which I would like to 

transplant because it is in an undesirable 

location. How can this be successfully 

accomplished?”—R. M. 8., Iowa. 
This is not a difficult task. Select the 


spot where the rosebush is to be replanted | impracticable, hand 
and excavate to a depth of two feet. Fill | of the weed will be 
in with light rich soil composed mostly of | cient remedy. 


With care lift the rosebush and 
plant the roots well down in the pre- 
pared spot, using care to press the roots 
rather firmly without cramping or bruis- 
ing them. Plant the bush an inch or two 
deeper in the new location than it was 
originally. 
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well decayed stable manure with some, ing in domestic oats or other grain, the 


stubble should be plowed immediately 
after harvest so as to induce germina- 
tion of seeds in the soil, the growth either 
being grazed off or turned under for 
humus. In the spring plow the ground 


|deeply and plant to some crop such as 


Water abundantly for a few | cultivation. 


corn or potatoes which can be given clean 
Leave cultivated oats and 


days, keep all weeds from growing near | other small grains out of the rotation of 
the bush and no further difficulty will be | crops until the wild oats are entirely de- 


realized. 


PUTTY FALLING FROM WINDOWS 
“Last year we built a house and now 
find that practically all the putty has 
dropped out of the window sashes, leaving 
the glass secured only by the glazier’s 
points. Kindly advise the cause of this, 
and how to prevent it occuring again.”’ 
The trouble may have been poor putty, 
but if the putty fell out leaving the wood 
bare and clean, it was probably lack of 
paint. A sash should eleese be primed 
(first coat of paint) before being glazed. 
If putty is put on raw unpainted wood, the 
oil of the putty is gheetbed by the wood, 
leaving the putty dry and lifeless and in 
a condition to easily peel off. Always 
prime before puttying. This applies not 
only to puttying in glass, but m4 to nail 
holes and cracks in new work.—W. E. C. 


LEG WEAKNESS IN DUCKS 

“What causes weakness of back and 
legs in ducks and is there any remedy for 
this ailment?”—R. H. P., Wash. 

The trouble with these ducks probably 
lies in the ration they are getting. Leg 
weakness and similar weaknesses are an 
indication of a lack of protein in the feed 
and rations should be arranged so as 
to give ample amounts of this important 
element. Skimmilk to drink will be of 
great benefit. The water supply for 
ducks must always be pure and in clean 
vessels and nothing but good wholesome 
food in clean receptacles should be given. 


DRAINAGE QUESTION 
“There is a slough on my farm, but 
have no outlet. On the farm adjoining 
is an open ditch 16 feet from line fence. 
It is three feet deep and 6 rods long and 
runs out to the surface. Is there a law 
that will allow me to tile into it? There 
is also another ditch 40 rods from the 
line fence that empties into a creek. 
Could I tile into that and would I have 
to bear all the expense?’’—Subscriber, Ia. 
If the drainage will prove of public 
Y subject to cul- 
tivation which cannot now be cultivated, 
and you cannot reach an agreement with 
your neighbor to connect with his drain, 
sections 1955 and 1956 authorize you to 
file application with the township clerk 
to condemn right to connect with an 
adjacent ditch. Hearing of the applica- 
tion is before the township trustees. You 
will have to bear such part of the expense 
as covers sole benefit to you. If your 
neighbor will not agree to a connection, 
you should consult an attorney with a 
view to his settling the matter for you. 
—A. L. H.S. 


WILD OATS 

“Ig there any way of getting rid of 
wild oats? How would it do to cut the 
crop for hay for several successive years? 
I have heard that wild oats can lay dor- 
mant in the soil for four or five years. Is 
it true?”—A. B. L., Wash. 

If the field is newly infested and the 
plants are not too thick to make the job 
paling and burning 
ound the most effi- 
If the wild oats are grow- 











stroyed. This may take as long as three 
years as the seeds are very hardy and live 
over for at least this long. If wild oats 
are cut while the seeds are in the dough 
stage, they make a very excellent hay. 


BEAN RUST 

One of our subscribers from Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania, sends us asample of 
bean leaves which are evidently troubled 
with bean rust and asks us the cause and 
the remedy. On this subject we quote 
from Sevey’s “Bean Culture.” 

“As with all rusts the treatment must 
consist largely in preventing the plants 
from becoming attacked. This may be 
done by planting strong seed and favorin 
the beans with such conditions as rich soi 
that has not been contaminated with the 
rust spores by previous cropping with 
beans. Early spraying with fungicides 
will — prevent the rust from getting a 
foothold upon the surface of the plants. 
However, when the rust appears in large 
amounts, the crop of leaves and stems 
should be burned as soon as possible and 
the growing of beans upon that land omit- 
ted for a term of years. Some varieties 
are less susceptible to the disease than 
others and it is well to select the stronger 
growing sorts.” 


TO STOP WINDOWS RATTLING 

“My windows rattle very much, as I 
live in an exposed spot. Is there anything 
that can be done to remedy this?” 

If it is the bottom sash that rattles, 
the inside bead may be moved closer to 
the sash until the rattle ceases. If the 
top sash rattles it is harder to remedy 
the trouble, as the outside bead and the 
parting bead are not adjustable. Two or 
three small brads driven diagonally thru 
the parting bead on the head of the win- 
dow frame, so that when the sash is 
raised to its place it strikes the sides of 
these nails and is forced hard against the 
outside bead will keep the top from rat- 
tling. A sash lock will draw the bottom 
rail of the top sash against the top rail 
of the bottom sash and prevent rattling 
at this point.—W. E. C. 


BOLT FOR BEDROOM DOOR 

“Ts there such a thing as a strong but 
unobtrusive bolt that can be put on a 
nice door without marring its appear- 
ance?” 

There is a very efficient and at the 
same time unobtrusive bolt that is fre- 
quently used on bedroom doors. A 5¢ 
inch hole is bored in the edge of the door 
and the bolt is driven snugly into this 
hole. A smaller hole is bored in the in- 
side of the door and a knob not over an 
inch in diameter mounted on a spindle is 
slipped in this hole. A small plate screwed 
on the door holds the knob in place. 
Turning the knob shoots the bolt back and 
forth. A hole is bored in the door jamb 
opposite the bolt. Thus the bolt is in- 
visible both when bolted and unbolted, 
the only visible part being the small 
knob. This knob can be gotten in any 
finish to match the hardware already on 
the door.—W. E. C. 
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How the Texas Tube test happened! 


T nettled Bill Parr considerably! 
So many Motorists had carelessly stated 
that “all Tire Tubes are just Rubber.” 

He determined to show some folks the difference, 
in a way they would never forget. 

There were four Cars at the door, and their 
Owners or Drivers at his elbow. 

To these he said,— 

“Boys,—how strong do you think this Goodrich 
Brown Tube actually is? 

“Do you believe it is strong enough to tow Mr. 
Oden’s five passenger Car, with four people in it, for 
20 blocks? 

“You don’t, eh! 

“Well now here’s a bit of a Bet I want to make 
with any, or all, of you. 

“T will bet you a Dinner that this little old regu- 
lar Goodrich Tube (34x4) will not only tow Mr. 
Oden’s Car, but will tow all three of your Cars,—fully 
passengered,—through the streets, for the full 21 blocks 
(more than a mile and a half)—starting and stopping 
as many times as the crowd makes it necessary. 

“IT will,—if you Gentlemen are agreeable,—line 
up all four of your Gars, right here and now, take three 
regular Goodrich Tubes hap-hazard out of their boxes, 
—tie one tube between each two Cars, (which means 
hauling three Cars on the first Tube) and tote You- 
all that way to “The Corners.” 

“Are you willing to bet a Dinner that any one 
of the three Tubes will ‘go broke’ on the way, or show 
a flaw which would leak Air, or prevent its being used 
for its original Tire purpose afterwards? 

“You are, eh? 

“Well,—the Bet’s on! 

“Come along, and you be the Judges.” 


* * * 


HE Dinner was a very Cheerful Affair. 
As Oden said afterwards (when put- 
ting up his share of the Bet) “you could 
have bet me a Million on' that, Parr, and I'd have 
taken you up,—even if I had to borrow the Million. 
“T don’t see how the slamed Tubes ever did hold 
out,—especially going up Saco St. under such a strain. 
“With eight people in the last three Cars,—and 
a total load of over 8,800 pounds I sure thought to hear 
something snap before Second Block. 
“Whaddye put into that brown Goodrich Rubber 
anyhow, to make it hang together like that?” 
Fritz said that what puzzled him most was the 
brown Rubber Tubes “not being all stretched out q 


GOOD RICH 








Shape after such a tug, even if they did hang together 
at the finish. 

“Look you,” said he, “when we released the 
load,—after the Haul,—they instantly snapped back 
into just three-quarters of an inch longer than they 
were at the start! 

“And that 34 of an inch, they took up again in 
less than two hours rest.” 


* * * 


éé ELL, boys,”"—Bill Parr remarked,—as 
he smoothed out a wrinkle in his well- 
filled vest, “‘that’ll stop the Argument 
about all Tire Tubes being ‘just Rubber,’ won’t it?” 

“If the Brown Stuff that toted all you Heavy- 
weights,—and your Cars,—for 21 blocks, without a 
Sign of Heavy Duty afterwards, isn’t something MORE 
than ‘Just Rubber,’ like other Tubes,—then you'd bet- 
ter buy the ‘Just Rubber’ kind hereafter. 

“T’m going to ask ail of you to sign your names 
to this ‘Texas Tire Tube Test,’—just to show that you 
have taken part in a regular Exploit which is mighty 
well worth recording.” 

So indeed they did,—and here is the affidavit: 





AFFIDAVIT. 

This certifies that we, the undersigned, took 
part in and witnessed, the Texas tube test referred 
to in the advertisement entitled “How the Texas 
Tube Test Happened !”—that the test was made on 
date of Nov. 11, at Waco, Texas, the distance cov- 
ered being twenty-one blocks and that the result 
was as described, 

Signed W. M. ODEN, 
Jj. M. NASH, 


B. A. FRITZ, 

W. A. PARR. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by W. 
M. Oden, J. M. Nash, B. A. Fritz and W. A. Parr, 
this the 3rd day of May, A. D. 1916, at Waco, Texas, 

Signed— J. G. WREN, 
Notary Public, 

McLennon County, Texas. 











Now what think You of these GOODRICH Tire 
Tubes that could bear up under such a gruelling test? 

Reflect that they cost you no more than the 
“ordinary” Tubes you so carelessly accept! 


“Texas— 
~—Test” 
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Are Your | 
HOGS 


Prepared? 


For some time past we have been 
striving to get you interested in rais- 
ng more and better hogs. A great 
many have taken advantage of our 
liberal offer, A great many more 
have not. 
Mr. Hughes, Wilson, Roosevelt 
and.nearly all of our great men be- 
hevein and advocate preparedness. 
We believe everyone does to a certain 
extent. Why not prepare those hogs 
now? All hogs are “born equal.”’ One 
man takes better care of histhan an- 
other,—in other words,—he prepares 
tnem. Are you doing this? 
ou can’t build a hog any better than 
you can a house if you don't lay a good 
foundation. The successful hog man 
builds a good foundation, first in breed- 
ing, then In careand feeding. Let us help 
you in the feeding. Try a dollar package 
of Irwin's Poke Root Powdersand let us 
convince you at our expense. Hundreds 
have done this. Youtryit. Yourdollar 
cheerfully returned if we can not convince 
you that Irwin's Poke Root Powders are 
the best ever. This dollar package con- 
tains enough Irwin's Poke Root Powders 
for a rair trial on ten or fifteen average 
hogs and will feed them for about two 
weeks. Remember thoserunts will make 
nine cent hogs if properly handled. We 
can help you. 
Farm Agente Wanted 


F,. H. Townsend Chemical Co , Atlantic, lowa 
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° HAY BALERS 


makesciean, com- 
pact bales of any- 
thing balable. Built 

by pioneers. Highest 
award at four expositions, 


40 Styles and Sizes 


f need. Biggest re ’ 

eults ant profite for “e ‘ 

W rite for latest Catalog, 
COLLING PLOW co. & 
23 Hempshire St. Quincy, 1. 
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Make Your Own Hog Fountain 
Saves Over H 

The X-L-All Leyte i! a Poustaia 

water cool in # and warm in 

© Cattle can’ tbreak it. it. Itfeeds A Aute > 

matically. Hogs can drink all around the 

zoe. but cannot get their feet in. We 
nis! 







ma ountain as 
* barre! Complete set of 
neluding tugs chains, com- 
BA eon as shown 
Burrell fg. and Supply House, 200 
North East Ave., Kankakee, Lilincis 






















The SANDOW Stationary Engine rans on kéro- 
[P sene or gasoline. Starts without cranking— 
m= throttle governed— hopper cooled—speed con- 
trolled while running—no cams—no valves 
—no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 
ing parts—portable—light weight— great 
power—15-day money-back trial, Sizes, 3 
to 20 8. P. Send postal for free catalog. 

Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
18 Canton Ave., Detrole, Mich, | 
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GUARANTEED OR Monr Y Ly NDED 


AGENTS 
WANT Reliable Anti-Rooter = 
/ A high grade surgical instru- 
ment. A boy can use it safely and 
effectively permanent and 





Only 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder 7 
Box R-2 Quinoy, lilinols 


TOCTOOUDOEONOETERUDOROETEOUEDELEGEEDROECEOODOREDOROEOEREDOGOETEC EDO NOE OOOUDOROROROEIIOOONS 


WRITE FOR BOOK 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY) 
IN FULL OF 0.1. C. SWINE) 
ry r of hogs should have it and know the facts 


Eve 
t = bag 
cost the most. 


te hog. I 


own, althou 


) 


a“ rbreed W! 


10¢3 h they 
Book free upon po st card I request. 
Vernon, Sec. The O.1.C. Swine Breeders’ Assn. 
Box 12, Goshen, Indiana 















AUTO TOP ROOF"... 


Easy to apply. you seve two-third price of new top: sateR 
in wheels demoun'tabie rime $15, buggy and San wheels $7 
up — st. Our ere Take whole prices sod freight 


y offer on everythin auto parte 


lit Hickory Wheeld& Top Co. 11 1104 S$ St, Cincinnati,O, 


Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LATE GARDEN PLANTING 

Too many gardens are allowed to grow 
up to grass and weeds after the early 
plantings have matured and have been 
used. This is poor practice, as it allows 
the ground to become foul with weed seeds 
and furnishes an excellent place for in- 
jurious insects to breed and live over 
winter. It also is a waste of opportunity, 
for plantings of many garden vegetables 
may be made up to the fifteenth of July— 
some later—with a fair chance of maturing 
before frost, and furnishing the family 





| lead 


table with a variety of garden stuff at a 
time when it usually is scarce. 

Early~ peas, beets, cabbage, ete., are 
usually ot of the way by July 15th, and 
the ground that they occupied can be 
utilized for the late plantings, thereby 
growing two crops of vegetables on the 
same ground in one season. Another 
advantage of late plantings is that there 
will be fewer insect pests to contend with 
if insecticides have been freely 
earlier in the season. 

For pickles, cucumber seed may be 
lanted any time before the 15th of July. 
Ve usually select a date as near the tenth 

as possible. A rich, mellow piece of ground 
should be chosen and the soil well pre- 
oy Put a small shovelful of manure, 
ree from trash, in each hill, mix with 
soil and cover with several inches of fine 
soil to prevent burning the young plants. 
Soon afte er the plants push thru the ground 
they should be sprayed with arsenate of 
to protect them from the striped 
beetle. The solution we use is made with 
one pound of the prepared paste to fifteen 





| else we have ever used. 


| turing variety of sugar corn for late roast- 


gallons of water. This comes nearer 
keeping our cucumbers, squashes and 
melons free from the beetle than anything 


The second week in July is not too 
late to plant a few rows of an early ma- 


ing ears. Not all of the ears will mature, 
but enough will be well filled out to more 
than repay for the work, and the green 





fodder will come in handy for the cow at 
a time when pasture is poor. Late peas 
are not so easy to grow successfully, but 
with a little care it is possible to grow 
sufficient to supply the family table long 
after the general supply is gone. One 
cause of failure is too shallow planting. 
Make a deep furrow, six inches is not too | 
much, and cover the peas with fine soil 
free from clods. After the peas are thru 
the ground draw the earth up around them | 
frequently, always doing this work when 
the ground is dry. To prevent blight and 
mildew, two diseases which often.att: ck | 
late peas, spray with bordeaux mixture; | 
one application just before the peas bloom, 
and one two weeks later. 

The old saying, “‘twenty-first of July, 
wet or dry,” for sowing turnips is not a 
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wise one, to our notion. The condition 
of the ground and the state of the weather 
should be considered, and when both of 
these are right, any date between the first 
|and thirty-first of July is satisfactory. 
After preparing the soil until it is fine and 
mellow, scatter the seed broadcast, rake 
them in, then roll lightly. 

Late string beans are seldom plentiful 
late in the season, and it is profitable to 
plant them late both for home use and 
for market. In most gardens the first 
| planting is also the last; then there is an 
| over-supply of string beans for a few 
| weeks, followed by a scarcity of them for 
the remainder of the season. Sometimes 
|a heavy frost comes just when our vines 
lare hanging full of young beans, but we 
| usually succeed in saving them by cover- 
ing the rows with canvas, or by cover- 
ing with straw, removing the covering 
early in the morning. 

Numerous other vegetables may be suc- 
cessfully grown late in the season, but 
enough have been mentioned to show 
what may be done. With a little extra 
care the table may be well ——— until 








| the first of November.—N. 
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In this Matter 
of Health 


one is either with the winners 
or with the losers. 


It’s largely a question of 
right eating—right food. For 
sound health one must cut out 
rich, indigéstible foods and 
choose those that are known 
to contain the elements that 


build sturdy bodies and keen 


brains. 





Grape-Nuts 


is a wonderfully balanced 
food, made from whole wheat 
and barley. It contains all the 
nutriment of thegrain, includ- 
ing the mineral phosphates, 
indispensable in Nature’s plan 
for body and brain rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts is a concen- 
trated food, easy to digest. 
It is economical, has delicious 
flavor, comes ready to eat, 
and has helped thousands in 
the winning class.’ 




































“There's a Reason” 


MAKE YOUR OWN CONCRETE 















uires 
= a2HP. per 
engine. Ae 
Dru “——_ 
im 6 ony 
36-in. § ibs. 


Dumps 


Clea ur ay 


Yi 


t, simplest, ity, low-priced Ce- 

ixer ever sold. Drum capacity nine cubic feet. 

e, Feed Fertiliser, ete. Guaranteed 

to satisfy or Money! Refunded D MIXER OF SAME PAT- 
TERN FOR $19.50, FREIGHT PREPAID. On ALL, QUR PRODUCTS. 
samen book "*Concrete in the Country’’ with each 


Sito: Specialty Mfg. Co., 524 2d St., Clinton, lowa 















T-Jewel Thin Model Watch 
and Cowboy Fob 


Send me your name and address and I will 
immediately send you complete description 
and also tell you my easy plan to get a fine 
watch and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
6-W Success Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 























Heaves Cured or Money Back 20-3 Men's "se vette 
BAIRD MPG. CO., Box 706, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 
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FEEDING PLANTS IN SUMMER 
In gardening and fruit growing it will 
often pay to feed plants in the summer. I 
have had good success feeding roses, also, 
making the flowers finer and the foliage 
richer. Where we give plants extra good 
culture and have plenty of water for them 
we cannot afford to neglect to use every 
other means of making them do their 
best, and sometimes a little fertilizing 
makes a lot of difference in the returns. 

The fertilizer I have used more often 
than any other is bonemeal. It adds both 
nitrogen and phosphate. While phos- 
phate predominates it has as much ni- 
trogen as many of the nitrogen fertilizers, 
and it decomposes and is made available 
slowly, lasting for a long time. Because 
of this it can be safely used in amounts 
that would be detrimental with other 
fertilizers, yet its action on the plants will 
be noticed at once. Do not use lime soon 
after you use bonemeal as it will tend to 
release the ammonia too rapidly. 

Cow manure is a splendid manure for 
top dressing the garden in summer. It is 
better if well rotted or finely pulverized 
so it can be worked into the soil thoroly. 
It is strong in nitrogen, and a quick act- 
ing but safe fertilizer. 

Droppings from the hen house are 
much stronger than cow manure, and 
must not be so freely used, but they will 
be excellent for top dressing. I have used 
them with splendid results on strawberries 
applying first as soon as the plants star 
growth, then after the fruit crop was 
picked, and then late in the fall after they 
were dormant and just before I put on 
the light winter mulch. Each time they 
were stirred into the surface soil, and were 
not applied when the soil was very dry. 
No feeding should be done when the soil 
is dry, for it will be very likely to hurt 
the plants. A thirsty plant takes up too 
a of it at once, and a soil that is dry 
gets and holds too much of it in solution 
when the rain fills it again. If the soil is 
moist when it is applied the plants are 
filled with water and the soil does not 
take in so much of the rain and thus does 
not get so strong a solution of the manure 
the surplus remaining in the surface soil 
to be used later when it will be beneficial. 

Complete fertilizers, nitrate of soda 
muriate of potash, ground phosphate, and 
such fertilizers are not safe for the use 
of those who have not had experience. Of 
course experience can be easily obtained 
by trying them until you can safely use 
them, and, by limiting their use, it is a 
good plan. Getting real information in 
any line will pay, and there is no line 
more important than the use of fertilizers. 
Our farms will not always give a paying 
crop without them, and in old farming 
countries, where the land has been yield- 
ing for centuries the use of fertilizers is as 
common as the use of seeds. Many times 
ey — be just as profitable to us.— 


WITH-DRAWAL OF GUARANTEE 

_ Advertising of O. K. Seed Store and 
Up-To-Date Farming, both of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, have hitherto appeared in 
Successful Farming. 
_ We do not approve of the methods they 
have recently used and hereby withdraw 
our guarantee of their advertising. If 
ny of our readers have answered the ad- 
vertisement of the O. K. Seed Store and 
have afterward been threatened by Up- 
(o-Date Farming or the American Ad- 
justment Company, we will defend any 

tion brought against them by either 
company because of their having answered 
e advertisement of O. K. Seed Store in 
.ceessful Farming. We will not accept 
‘urther advertising from them. 


~ 
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Either You Get the Sweet Corn or 
the Worms do—which shall it be? 


“CORONA DRY” 


The Universal Insecticide 


gets the bugs and worms and gives you Get it where you buy your seeds. If your 
the sweet corn. garden is small, dust on “Corona Dry” 
You can keep insect pests out of your through a cheesecloth bag or small bel- 
garden and fruit trees now just as the lows. For larger plots we advise using 
commercial grower does. For “Corona the Corona Hand Duster. Ask to see it 
Dry,” used in ton lots by the most suc- when you buy “Corona Dry.” 
cessful orchardists and market garden- Your address on a post card will bring, 
ers, is now put up in small packages to at once, free copy of our 20-page, instruc 
meet the urgent need of the man with a_ tive book, “Gar- 
small garden or a few fruit trees. den Pests and 
. : Their Control.” 
You need no expensive spraying end for it today 
outfit or sloppy spra ing mixture. —tells how to get rid 
“Corona Dry” is applied dry—in dust ofall bugs, worms and 
form —quickly, efficiently and conven- Plant diseases. 
iently. Itis a sure bug-killer and a 
sure preventive. —_—* 
Use “Corona Dry’’ first—before the 3 
bugs start to eat your growing things. 


CORONA CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 72, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Greatest 
BUGGY BOOK 


be No matter when you expect to buy I want 

> Jor? Copy of my big free Bug Book rightaway, 
~ It will ue you tter j of buggies and 

bu, ues. It will show youhow I am saving 
customers my_ direct-from- 














Vv - 
chicies are famous the world over for beauty of 
ng and long service. I give 


a 30 DAYS’ FREE ROAD TEST 
) prove quality to convince that a genuine Split 
Hick is the 
= ory » ge be Sases yes can ey ebony olen. Nearly 
You will be proud to drive one, too. My new plan of splitting profits 
= m Bey nae cut the price ove to bedeceh. Think of it, 
5 and wu i it Hi — 
rect fem mi tector. Wie Yor tae feed bale ene Pe coy 
money you can save. H. C. PHELPS, 
Ohio 


the 
‘THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 201, Columbus, 
hddddiddddiidkbilidliliidiiiiiidlid 


LEO 
FIREPROOF 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——————_—_——_—_—_—— ~ 


Highest quality, standard patterns— specially adapted to all classes of farm buildi=gs. 
Made from the well known APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


These sheets insure service and rust-resistance for Roofing, Siding, Silos, Culverts, Tanks, Fam 9s, 
and ex sheet metal work. The eystone is added below the regular Apollo brand when Copper Stee! is 
used. Apollo Roofing Products are sold by weight by leading dealers. Send for tree “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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In the following article a farm boy who had 
become dissatisfied with farm life, gives so clearly 
his experiences and impressions that it is worth 
reading by every farm boy. It may help to make 
you better satisiied.—Editor. 


WENT to the 

F 4 city. Why? To 

» ? ~ — Me we 

Lnot Ae navy. enlusted in 

M4 af ~ the navy to make 

be *4 a better man of 

A we xc) myself physically. 

f i? But I am going 

iy to tell you what I 

; 1" found and saw in 
44 the city. 

eee 4 To begin with, 

oe ba for seven years I 


have been a hired 
I still think that to 


satisfactory 


hand on the farm. 
work on the farm is the most 


nd = icrative—that is in the way of sav- 
ing your money—of any trade on earth. 
In the navy there are hundreds of farm 


Most of them wish they were back 


boys. 


on the farm. Why? The homemade 
food, the independence, the free whole- 
some life. 

have worked with laborers, on so- 
called company work in my time. Be- 
hind me was a straw boss, ready to fire 


the instant I slacked speed with my 


me 
shovel. I have tried town life. I do not 
like it. I thought I did not like the farm. | 


rherefore, the navy. 

I arrived in the city. We swept thru! 
the suburbs, dingy houses with dirty back | 
vards, | alighted at the depot and in- 
haled the strange city odors. In the papers 
farmers are often made a joke of for the 
clothes they wear, yet in two minutes I 
saw more poorly 
had ever seen before. There were others 
better dressed, but they walked as bluffers 
always walk, the kind who wear good 
clothes but have no money in their 
pockets. They often owe the butcher, 
the baker, and the gas company; the 
grocery man too, but of course he doesn’t 
count. Farmers often owe the grocerman 
too. 

I went to a barber shop. Here I got 
my first enlightening jolt. The barber 
who cut my hair was one of the most 
respectable looking persons I ever saw. 
He looked as tho he had been bred to 
the city for generations; but when I told 
him of my present ambition he shvok his 
head and solemnly advised me to change 
my mind. ‘‘Boy” said he “‘you are selling 
vour independence” and then came a 
é _ of how he had left the farm when a 
boy and struck for the city; the knocks 

and kicks he got, the expected success 

iat never came, the ambitions that were 


‘ rust ‘ d. 

“What am I now at forty?” he con- 
tinued. “A barber. Fifteen dollars a 
week. Not a dollar’s worth of property 
n the world, and spoiled by forever gaz- 
ng at the higher life about me. The 
nne clothes, 
the autos, the ¢Y 

etty women, the ; 
rink, theaters, 
ixuries, things I 
ive and cannot 
have On the farm 
I did not know 
wr wish for these 


Here in the 
best 
Dig 
most 


igs. 
I do my 
o imitate the 


ne The 








people than 1 | 









contented years of my life, son, were 
those I spent on the farm.” 

I got out of the barber shop. To be 
frank, the man gave me a pain. 
I could scarcely help but do some think- 
ing. 
passed the rigorous physical examination. 
I was sent to a hotel to stay all night. 
An oldish woman waited on me at break-| 


fast. We got to talking. “Yes” she 
said, “‘you have done quite right.” You 
will travel as you work and see foreign | 





countries, wonderful green fields and 
things, and trees. She said it as tho she} 
wished to see such things herself and she | 
lingered over the fie ids and trees in a 
homesick fashion. “We in the city can- 
not get away. We must pay for every| 
move.” 

That made me do some more deep 
thinking. I went to the recruiting station 
again. was to be there at nine. I 
arrived at eighty-thirty. The elevator 
took me up. I walked to a window and | 
looked down upon the street. Below me 
people were hurrying to work. There 
were many girls. They were well dressed 
and in the very latest style. It made me 
wonder. There they were, bookkeepers, 
|stenographers, clerks. How could the 
| live on their wages and yet keep up suc 
a front? All for 
the daily grind; an 
eight hour day— 
soundsshortdoesn’t 
it? Try eight hours 
at high tension | 
once and see. And 
in the evening the 
cars are crowded 
and many a man 
sits in the seat 
while tired girls 
n ang to the straps. 

And they are 
crowded and jammed among the men as 
tho they were all of one sex. Do these 


| 


z 





Still, | 


I went to the recruiting station and | 





girls notice it? Watch their faces. You 
will see that they seem to think it the 
most natural thing in the world. They 
don’t expect anything different. 

I was thinking of such things wnen the 





elevator man came up behind me and 
asked a question. “Where do you come 
from?” I told him and also my reason for 
being i in the city. 

“Boy”, said he. “Why didn’t you stay | | 
on the farm? Why were you not satisfied? | 
But what’s the use? You're young, and 
wouldn’t listen to me who knows.” I1| 
inquired of him what he knew about the | 
navy. He had served two years in the 
| Philippines. 

The navy is all right, but, my boy, 
the happiest recollections of my life are | 
of three years I spent on a ranch in 
Montana. I wasamanthere. “Here’— 
he shrugged his shoulders—“T’m a slave. | 
All I can make is a living.” 

The elevator bell rang and he went 
away. I walked around the corridor for | 
a time and then sat down on a bench. | 
An old man in a uniform came along. | 
He was polishing the woodwork. Here 
was menial labor of the lowest kind, and 
he a man of fifty! Much rather anytime 
would I haul manure in the open air. He 
|stopped, and we talked a while. He 
|learned that I came from the farm. 

“T’ve saved up a little money,” he said | 
eagerly, “and when I get enough I’m) 
| going to buy a little place in the country | 
and raise chickens and ginseng. “My boy 
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Buy Your Tires 
at Factory Prices 


You can buy Buck- 
skin Tires and Tubes 


direct from our fact- 
ory at prices which are 
“the lowest in America.” 


Busse 


PLAIN & NON- 
veran 


Buckskins are thoroughly 
good blacktread tires.And 
they are guaranteed for 4000 
miles. If youdon't get all of 
this, a credit in full will be 
allowed on the unexpired 
—- and we'll pay_ex- 
ge both ways. 
rears Buckskin users are / 
uying Buckskins again 
year. | 
Write today for de- 
talls of our special 
low price offer direct 
to car owners, 
























































When You Overhaul 
that Engine 
Install 
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=~ day from your supply dealer. If he 

‘t them—write us. ell +t that 

rou -~4 supplied. Send for FREE book— 
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Have and to Hold eae 
2825 Locust Street 










McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














P| demand for trained men. 
month. Learn in 6 weeks by thr 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


practical experience. do the real work in machine 
Fog ora bir Gh pee pokey 'o books used. Tools free. 
FREE fc vimlargest And snd Best easipped auto 
* in 
in week at wo! 
SWEENEY AUTO 
SCHOOL 
1170 
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Big, Benny otal chaine inside 
and Portable Elevators. 


POLLEP- 
BEARINGS 





Before buying get our 
Free Crib an eee rete 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
PEORIA, Dept. 12 ILLS. 
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is on the farm and he likes it. Kid, don’ t| 
you go and get it into y our head that y vid 
want to live in the city.’ 

That rather got me. Why was it that 
at, every turn I was reminded of the farm? 
A haven of rest; it seemed to be regarded | 
in that light. T never had looked at it 
that way before. The farm! the farm! || 
couldn’t get away from it to save me. 

I arrived at the training school. The 
most cutting and humiliating ephithet 
an efficer can hurl at you are the words, 

“farmer,” “rube,” and “hay tosser.’ 
There is something about the words that 
sinks home in us farmer boys who are 
training for the navy. Not that we are 
ashamed of coming from the farm. We 
have it all over the city boys for physique, 
and learn just as fast. I'll tell you on at 
the city boys say to us when we first get 
acquainted with them. “Did you get| 
plenty to eat on the farm?” “Yes” we| 
answer. “For god’s sake why didn’t you | 
stay there, pal? You came to a devil 
of a place.” 

It is Sunday morning as I write this. | 
Some of the boys were talking about w hat | 
they would have for dinner at home 
today—chicken, all they wanted, pies, | 
cakes, uddings, always all they wanted. 
Then t 1ey would have been in bed late, 
and they wouldn’ t have had to lash their 
bed and get in line and holler “here, | 
sir;” soul just mosey out to the barn 
and do as they pleased. Then, they 
would have had two spoons of sugar in 
their coffee, and when the boss got a 
grouch, they could quit. 

To be sure, I’ll be a better specimen of 
manhood when I leave the navy, but 
when the snow goes away and the ground 
commences to smell mellow, I know I'll 
get that tingling in my blood and long 
to go to the barn, harness the new colts, 
and go bucking and prancing to the field. | 

Every day the boys long to be back on | 
the farm. I’m not sorry that I’m here | 
but I am surprised at hearing the word 

“farm”? meet me at every turn, and you 
can bet at the end of four years it will be| 
“back to the farm” for yours truly, 
all right. The boys love to tell of Sheds 
hunting trips on the farm just as the 
bums — to tell of their big drunks and 
such. my advice and stick to the 
farm. ou go to the city you'll get a! 
jar, Bok of them. Under his apparent 
contentment the city man has a great 
deal of respect and envy for the farmer, 
for the farmer always has some capital 
and he has not, and most especially those 
three square meals a d: ay. Yes, and that 
is the substance of their envy.—Robert 
H. Nichols, Naval Training Station. 








CATALPA BLIGHT 

It has been stated often that the 
catalpa is one of the hardiest trees which 
may be grown for fence posts, telephone 
poles, railroad ties, and other uses calling 
for a durable timber, and I have heard it | 
further stated, that the catalpa has no 
disease» Howev er, since the advent of 
the catalpa sphinx, this cannot be said. 

Catalpa blight seems to be the latest 
catalpa disease. For two successive 
seasons blight has appeared on our 
catalpas, and from general appearance, it 
differs but little, if any, from the blight 
of the apple and pear. 

Sevesia f our trees have blighted par- 
tially, and one died entirely. As the trees 
affected were on different types of soil 
and were of different types of growth, I 
believe that the blight is general infecting 
the trees of feeble growth, as w rell as those 
of rank growth. Just how prevalent this 
disease will become will not be known for 
some time yet. The symptoms are pre- 
cisely the same as for blight of the apple 
and pear, so far as - farmer is able to 
observe.—O. R. A., 
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THE FARM AND SMALL TOWN 
FURNISH BEST MATERIAL 
FOR BIG LEAGUE TIMBER, 


Looking over the roster of the big 
league ball teams you will find name 
after name of men who only recently 
were boys on the farm or in the village 
or small town. On the other hand, sur- 
prisingly few hail from the big cities, 
And yet, this is not so surprising after 
all, Even laying aside our knowledge of 
the big part that the so-called country 
boy has always played in the great af- 
fairs of business and the nation, the 
country is the place to lay the founda- 
tion necessary for athletes, 


The photographs shown are familiar 
to all lovers of the great National game, 
In addition to their being representatives 
of their type in the baseball world, all of 
these stalwart athletes are great endors- 
ers of that beverage you know and like 
s0 well—Coca-Cola, 


Short Histories of the Players. 


JONES, Fielder Allison, Manager of St. 
Louis Browns, Born August 13, 1871, at 
Shingle House, Pa, Last season he came 
within one-half game of winning Federal 
League pennant, finishing nearer the top 
than any team in major leagues since 
the Browns in 1889, 


He says Coca-Cola is his favorite 
beverage, 


ALEXANDER, Grover Cleveland, Pitcher 
Philadelphia Nationals, Born in St. 
Paul, Nebraska, February 26, 1887, and 
lives on a farm there now. 


Alexander is one of the greatest pitch- 
ers in the game today, being practically 
responsible for the Philadelphia National 
League team winning the pennant last 
year. Drafted by Philadelphia in Aug- 
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ust, 1910, with whom he has since 
played, He warmly endorses Coca-Cola 
as a drink for athletes, 


DOYLE, Lawrence, Captain New York 
National League Club, Born at Casey- 
ville, Ill, July 31, 1886, Second baseman, 


He has played with the New York 
Nationals since 1907, and was appointed 
Captain in 1912, which position he has 
since held with them, Leading hitter of 
the National League for the season of 
1915, Like all the best of them he is a 
staunch believer in Coca-Cola, 


There is, by the way, a wonderful sim- 
ilarity between the origin of these ball 
players and that of the beverage which 
they endorse, Coca-Cola might be called 
an agricultural drink, both from the ma- 
terials it is made of and because of its 
great popularity in the country as well 
as in the city. For Coca-Cola, if ever 
there was a natural, wholesome bev- 
erage, is such—it itself is a gift from 
Nature, Made from Nature’s pure water, 
flavored with the juices of fine fruits 
and things that grow and sweetened 
with Nature’s purest, finest sugar—and 
please particularly remember this last— 
Coca-Cola contains no artificial sweeten- 
ing matter but just the best of pure cane 
sugar, It is this fine combination that 
gives Coca-Cola its deliciousness of 
flavor, its distinctively refreshing and 
thirst-quenching qualities and great 
wholesomeness, That's why ball players, 
athletes, fans—all classes and kinds of 
men and women drink and endorse Coca- 
Cola, Drink a glass or a bottle and you 
will be just as enthusiastic about it. 
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Use a Right Lap 
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seed when preparing 








are unable to 
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the disk plow with the blades forge 
seeder attachment, jou low, disk breed sh 
over the ground. 
of finel y worked soil, The 
seedling plants will like it too and pay 
you in the harvest. You can plow more 
acres at less cost. This tool in seven 
sizes. Also a hundred others. Ask your 
dealer about them and write for our 
free book,“The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
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A MANIPULATED MARKET 





By E. W. FERGUSON, Jr. 
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HE margin taken between producer | 


and consumer is almost extortionate 

at times. I have been a little in 
the produce and perishable product game, 
considerable more in grain production, 
and now am bending my attention almost 
exclusively to the growth, feeding and 
care of livestock because I stand much 
closer to the consumer here than in any 
other farm production, when we measure 
the percent of margin. Yet there are s 
many elements entering this business to 
widen the margin that are wholly un- 
necessary that it is simply appalling. 


I sell a horse to a buyer for $90 and he | 


costs the foreign buyer close to $200. I 
sell a steer to the local buyer for about 


$50. If I ship him I may get $60 and I 
may take $45. Yet the — of even 
common butcher beef is based on the 


values baby beeves are at when you go 
to buy it. I got $5 a ewt. for my hogs 
last fall. I might have shipped and 
netted about $5.50, but when you went 
to buy your pork chops, they cost around 
15 cents, lard 15 cents, ham and bacon 
20 odd cents and so on thru the list. 

At a Missouri River market the prin- 
cipal livestock market paper has pub- 
lished as head lines for the hog column 
the breaks in the hog market. Every 
day or two a decline of 10, 15, 25, or 50 
cents would be registered and the ag- 
gregate for the months of October and 
November by only viewing the head lines 
would indicate a decline from $8 a cwt. 
to about $10 less than nothing, while 
actually the aggregate was about $1.60. 

The Chicago market went off $1 a 
hundred in twenty-four hours and this 
at the time of only moderate runs; then 
a further drop was registered on account 
of the heavy run of hogs from Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin is not a very heavy producer 
of hogs, having but little more than 
2.000.000. Indiana, Illinois and Missouri 


each raise twice as many and Iowa almost 
yur times as Many hogs as Wisconsin, so 


unreasonable that Wisconsin’s 


it 18 very 
hogs really created even a flutter at 
( hicago 
Where the Banks Come In 
1 found new light on the stock rush 


om the western range in the fall, by 
discovering that the large banks that are 
located at the principal market points are 
who are directly 


ered DV men 
rested in the packing plants lor 
tance Swift’s men and Swift’s money 
ytrol one bank, Armour’s men and 


Armour’s money another, Cudahy’s men 
nd Cudahy’s money 
thru the list, there being about as many 
of these livestock banks in each packing 
city as there are packing plants. I would 


ot intimate that they have any real 
trust’’ or that they even have a “‘gentle- 
men’s’’ agreement, but the fact im the 


atter is that with the cattle industry 
hey put out their money in the spring to 


finance stock on the range during the 
ummer, their money being out for six 
months. At this time their money is due 


and is in demand by the feeder in the 
ornbelt. They want their money, so the 


cattle are shipped to market in October; 
those that are fat will go to the killers and 
ones in medium or thin flesh go to 
he cornbelt 


the 





mn- | 


| 








| 


another and so on | 


feed yards again on six! correct any of these troubles. 


months paper. 


are quite finished because the money is in 
demand to put cattle out on the range. 
No, I do not think the present banker 
even knows he is an instrument of op- 


pression, but the man or set of men who | 


put this system to work were long headed 
economists. The machine is in operation 


and the officers and directors of the banks | 
today are little more than clerks and 


bookkeepers. 


Another thing that nas had a good | 


deal of attention drawn to it lately is the 
fact that packers’ buyers go out and buy 
up a great deal of stock divest from the 
ranchman and feeder. The one who sells 
his stock is usually very well pleased, and 
cattle men of long experience have re- 
marked that certain buyers surely had 
gotten it in the neck because invariably 
when they had bought quite a string of 
cattle the market slumped just about the 
time these cattle got to market. 
How Direct Buying Operates 

Now I will try to present an explana- 
tion of this phase and show where it 
operates against the grower or feeder and 
for the packer. We will suppose that 
Armour keeps a dozen men to buy direct. 
They will be sent down into the Ft. 
Worth territory and work the country 
pretty well, getting quite a string of 
cattle to that market the first half of 
August. At the same time Armour’s 
yard buyers will be given a vacation, and 
some underling will vida thru the yards 
and nothing would look good to him. In 
fact he had orders not to buy. Thus with 
a usual run of cattle, one of the heaviest 
buyers being out of the market, it would 


necessarily sag a little as the others would | 


have competition curtailed just that 
much. 
over from Ft. Worth territory into Kansas 
City territory and work it the next two 
weeks and Armour’s Kansas City yard 
buyers would be given their vacation, and 
Kansas City values would go off. Mean- 
time Swift, perhaps, would have his 
country buyers out working the Ft. 
Worth territory and Swift’s Ft. Worth 


yard buyers would be given their vaca- 


tion. The first part of September Ar- 
mour’s country buyers would move up 
into South Omaha territory, Swift's 


country buyers into Kansas City territory 
and a third packer’s buyers would work 
Texas. They would continue around the 
circle until the range stuff was all in and 
then they would work the cornbelt feed 
yards. Thus these men who bought direct 
would be another of these endless chains. 

What would it matter to Cudahy if his 
buyer did have several thousand head 
bought at 
stood on the day the purchase was made, 
if the very act of the purchase would 
cause a slump of 25 cents on the market 
to which they were destined when the 
cattle finally reached it. Cudahy would 
not benefit much at the market where 
these cattle went, but a 5 to 25 cent de- 
cline would be shown at the other markets 
in sympathy, and the packers would pass 
it around in a way of, “you scratch my 
back and I’ll scratch yours.”’ ¥ 


Now, there is no remedy in sight to | 


Investiga- 





They must come back to | 
the market again in April before they | 


Armour’s field buyers would move | 


a good price at the level it | 
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Are You Safe When! 
it Storms ? 


| Lightning flashes, can you goto sleep 
knowing that your home, family, 
barns and stockaresafe? Lightning 
Strikes and does big damage every 
year. Your turn may come next. 
Don’t let Lightning get there first. 
| Look for the name—Shinn—itis 4 
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| the only rod covered with a Cash 
| Bond that Lightning will not strike. 
| Shinn’s Lightning Book Free. 


W. C. SHINN CO. 
| 133 N. 16th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells 
how. 2.00 a bottle delivered. 
Horse Book 9 K free. 
W.F. YOUNG, P.0.F.95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ons are of little use; interlocking direc- 
torate laws are just a step in the right 
direction, but suppose that the man who 
owns bank stock in one of these livestock | 
banks is not a director either in the bank 
v in the packing plant. The publica- 
tion being required to furnish the names | 
of its owners is but a scratching of the 
surface. Suppose Smith owns most of | 
the stock in the Drovers’ Stockman and | 
is the actual president of the corporation. 
He may own more stock in the Stock 
Yards National Bank and his principal 
source of income be from the United | 
States Packing Company, he not being a 
director in either of these latter in- 
stitutions, tho perhaps his brother is in 
one of them and a brother-in-law in the} 
other. 

Our president has emphasized the fact | 
that where there is a crime, evasion or | 
extortion, we may be sure there is a| 
‘personal responsibility.” So let us just | 
carry this personal responsibility to its 
ultimate conclusion and see if a solution 
does not occur that is as simple as his 
original theory. 

RAPE FOR HOGS | 

As an annual forage for hogs I have | 
found that rape sown most any time dur- 
ing the summer will furnish an excellent 
quality of summer pasture. Of course 

ilfalfa and red clover make a better 
forage and furnish a higher grade of feed 
is well as hay if not pastured too closely, 
ut these crops are not always available 
and cannot be grown on short notice. 
tape furnishes a good protein feed at 
small expense and that is what growing 
shotes require during the summer months | 
ut it is sometimes a little difficult to get 
hem started to eating rape. 

I have found wana ways by which to 
overcome this difficulty. In the first| 
place, I prefer to sow oats with the rape. 
| broadeast about four pounds of rape 

eed to the acre, then drill in about a 
sushel of oats to the acre. The shotes 

ill readily eat the green oats and in 
doing so are bound to get a taste of the 
rape, and when the taste is once acquired 
they will eat it readily. Another method 
; by feeding them a little corn in the rape | 
pateh so that in eating that they will eat 
some of the leaves. | 

[ have had excellent results with suc-! 
cessive plantings of rape in small patches | 
fenced off with permanent fences. This | 
makes it possible to turn the shotes on 
one patch a while, then when that is fed 
lown fairly close turn them on another; 
his provides a patch of good tender rape 

1 them during the entire summer. A|! 
eighbor has had good results by using 

movable fence by means of which he 

irns his shotes on different portions of 

ie patch so that each portion has a 
hance to recover from feeding. 

If it is intended to hog down a patch} 
f corn in the fall, it will add considerable 

» the feeding value to sow some rape} 

eed in the field between the rows at t 

me of the last cultivation of the corn. 

‘rowing shotes require muscle building 

rotein feeds rather than fat producing 

irbohydrates. I have found corn, wheat 

middlings and tankage fed in self feeders 
: good supplement for summer pasture. 

. H. E., Neb. 
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“Is the house and lot in which one} F'J ORIDA EAST 
lives in Colorado free from being taken | 

Florida has the lo t - 

for the payment of debt?’”—C. S., Colo. COAST growing season of any State | 

Under the law of Colorado, every head |inthe Union. Cattle, vices , Sheep, poultry, pro- 


f s . sa] | duced cheaper than in colc 
of a family is entitled to a homestead | vanetaliicas Galea: inaeincn damien, ena 


vorth not more than $2000, but it must | clims ate, abundant rainfall, good schools, churches 
aad hard surface rosds. Lands at reasonable prices 


actually oceupied as such by the 
umily and the homestead claim must be 
entered on the margin of the recorded 
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o disappointment here! Outside and in, a house furnished with Curtis 
Woodwork satisfies. Doors, windows, porch columns and balustrades, built- 

in bookcases and sideboards, mantels, stairs and collonnades—all are 
uaranteed to give satisfaction. Curtis Wood work—the permanent furniture 
9 your home—has the Curtis trademark stamped upon it by an inspector. 

Your lumber dealer can show you a big catalog of Curtis Woodwork de- 
signs. He will furnish you what you want when you want it. On-Time 

Delivery is but another feature of satisfaction-giving as we see it. 

Have you decided wee your plan yet? If not, one of our Free plan books 
will help you. Even if you have, these books will show you the importance 
of good woodwork in your home. Write in on the coupon the name of the 
book you want: “* ‘Better Built Homes”—$800 to $3000; “‘Homelike Homes’’ 
—$3000 up; “Attractive Bungalows’. 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau, 1203-1303 S. Second St., Clinton, Ia. 
Manufactur wg and Distributing Plants at 
Clinton, Iowa Wausau, r. =~ game Lincoin, Neb. 
Sioux City, lowa Oktahoma Cit ty Chicago Detroit 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburg aad Washington 
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The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
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ZZ First Real Solution 
of the Light Farm Tractor Problem 


Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
scope of utility. All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on 


The DURABLE DENNING 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor. Dixie 
Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. Write for description. 

DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY Cedar Rapids, lowa 

50 horespower of drew-bar—at any agend, Weight 3600 Ibs. 











Only *1 12.35 35 per H. P. 


powerfal—four cycle 
suction feed, make and break ignition. 
oun FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
. P. Detroit only $98.75 
AS for Illustrated Engine book today 
Full Line Detroit Engines | 'c horsepower up 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
386 Bellevue Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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itle. If the home is worth more than 


$2000, the excess of the value is subject | /PATENTS That Protect And Pay | MEN of IDEA write for new" List of Needed 
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to the owner’s 5 debts. —A. L. H. 8. 
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THE TIME TO BREED GILTS 


The Experience of a Hog Grower 


OR the futur 
good of the 
young sOW 
and the profit from 


her litters, she 
should not be bred 
too young. It is 


not economical in 
any case to breed a 
gilt tofarrow before 
she is at least one 
year old. It is bet- 
ter if she is not bred 
till she is a year old. 
Many make the 
grave mistake of 
breeding their gilts 
to farrow at eight 
or ten months of 
age. The result is 
that the first litter 
of pigs is not only 
small in number, but all the pigs of the 
litter are more or less under size and runty. 
Frequently the young sow has so much 
difficulty in delivering her first litter of pigs 
that she is permanently disabled as a 
brood sow, or is injured or made ill so that 
she cannot suckle her first pigs as they 
should be. 

By carelessness this past summer our 
herd boar escaped from his small pasture 
lot and ran for several days with a bunch 
of young gilts nine months and five 
months old, respectively. The result was 
that he mated with four of these young 
gilts, two of the older ones and two of the 
younger. The two older gilts farrowed in 
the fall at a few weeks over one year of 
age, and the younger ones farrowed at 
about nine montha of age. One of the 
older gilts farrowed eight pigs and the 
other ten, all of the pigs of both litters 
being large in size pall very vigorous and 
thrifty 

Small, Unthrifty Litters 

Of the two younger gilts farrowing at 
about nine months of age, one gave birth 
to four pigs and the other had but two. 
Of the litter of four, three of them were 
under size and lacked thrift. Of the litter 
of two, both pigs were thrifty, but small. 
One litter of one of the young sows but 
four months older was worth more than 
the combined two litters of the younger 
sows. All of these four young sows were 
given the same feed and care before and 
after breeding, and all were purebrs d stock 
and of excellent general quality. The two 
younger sows, without doubt, would have 
farrowed much larger and better litters if 
they had been bred three or four months 
later. 

Large 
qualities of a hog. 
young means stopping her growth and 
reducing her normal size. The largs 
like the dairy cow, has greater capacity 
for food, and hence is a heavier milk pro- 
ducer. The more milk a sow gives, th 
better she can nourish her pigs. The large 
sow, as a rule, will produce more and 
larger pigs. She has greater general 
capacity for motherhood. 

Our extended experience in breeding 
hogs has shown that in every case where a 


of the essential good 
To breed a gilt 


size 18 one 


too 


BOW, 


too, 


gilt is bred to farrow before she is from a 
year to a year and three months old her 
growth practically stops with her first 
litter, and that she never develops into a 


very profitable sow. it is quite reasonable 
to assume that breeding gilts young is a 
strong factor in reducing the size in indi- 
vidual hogs, in reducing the size and vigor 
of litters, and in generally weakening the 

nimals. The pigs of immature matings 
are apt to make slow and un-economical 
growth, even with the best of feed and 
Being weak vitally, they are not 
int to diseases, 


care. 
’ 


hardy and resist 


ake handling 


Another common mist 





| 








young sows, or gilts 
is to breed the am to 
young and imma- 
ture boars. The 
gilt or young sow 
will always produce 
stronger and better 
litters bred to a 
mature or aged 
boar. If the ser- 
vice boar is a very 
heavy animal a 


should be used. 
Many farmers 
make the excuse of 
breeding to young 
boars because they 
are lighter for the 
young sows. But 
the young sow 
should be matured 
enough and large and strong enough when 
she is bred to amply support a mature, 
medium sized male. The breeding crate 
is a necessity in almost all cases in breed- 
ing very large and he savy aged boars to 
sows of all ages. 

Gilts intended for breeding purposes 
should be fed and handled for rapid growth 
the same as with males and market hogs. 
However, sow pigs and gilts should have 
chance for abundance of exercise while 
they are developing, and they should be | 
furnished a combination, or reasonably | 
well balanced, growing and fattening 
ration. Green pasture during the growing 
seasons is good for this purpose. But for 
rapid growth all breeding stock must have 
some grain and other concentrates with 
green forage. Skimmilk and shorts in slop 
are excellent. 


tankage will promote fast pig growth on | 


green pasture. It is always well to feed 
some corn or other suitable grain to gilts 
and young sows at all seasons and under 
all conditions, Corn is the great strength- 
giving grain, similar with brood sows to 
fuel in the engine. The gilt and young sow 
need much stre ngth for their coming 
maternal duties. Corn and digester tank- 
age in the diet will furnish the sow more 
strength and reserve flesh at farrowing 
time, and will give adequate strength 
and good bodies to the new-born pigs. 
For winter feed for gilts and young sows 


in farrow and mothering litters, besides | 


grain and a good protein concentrate, 
some feed to furnish bulk should be fur- 
nished. Alfalfa hay or alfalfa meal is 
good for this purpose.—H. H. Shepard. 


WEANING THE COLT 

The ordinary colt is best weaned from 
its mother at from four to six months of 
age. if the mare has been re-bred or is 
kept at constant hard work, four months 
is none too soon, otherwise, six months. 
If properly handled, weaning is a simple 
matter. Before weaning the colt should 
be gradually accustomed to a rather full 
hay and grain ration so that when final 
separation comes, there will be no setback. 
And the separation must be complete, the 
foal and its dam not being permitted to 
see or smell each other for some weeks. 

Good clean oats form the best of all 
grains for the weanling foal but in order 
to build up bodily fat which the colt needs 
in cold weather, one fourth of the grain 
ration in the fall and winter may consist 
of ground corn. Also, several small 
handfuls of oilmeal may be added with 
good results. Let the colt have plenty of 
good clean mixed hay, plenty of good water 
and a clean bed. Protect him from the 
weather and don’t make him rustle for 
himself, if you want to make a really good 
horse out of him. The colt which is 
stunted in its young days will never 
acquire its maximum development. 





breeding crate| 


Corn with a little digester | 
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Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
refunded. 


Standard Veterinary Incite ytat a ei 
explains fully. 34 years sale ve 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


fe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and ome 
1.60 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 
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Two0O.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose y tose pretite breed- 
eeding scrub 
? $F two of our O. I. 
Weighed a 
wil p you sample p 
of these famous hogs on ‘ine and « 
give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. L. C. Hogs for 52 
ears and have never lost a hog 

with cholera or any other con- 

tagious disease. 


Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, “*The 
Hog from Birth to S. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
450 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, O, 
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PUREBREDS AS FEEDERS 
Does it pay to raise purebred steers 
for the market? Somesay yes while others 


answer in the negative. But Harry 
Brockman of western Iowa, says it pays 
to get a good start if a feeder intends to 
make a good finish of the feeding experi- 
ment. 

This feeder, who was recently on the 
market with stock, went on record in 
boosting purebred c -attle for feeding pur- 
poses, as his seventeen years of experience 
in the feeding game has taught him that 
the good grades are always wanted, and 
are the largest money makers in the end. 
The affirmative side of the question has 
a strong booster in this gentleman who 
has been practicing what he preaches for 
many years past. 

Each year, Mr. Brockman has been in 

the habit of feeding a bunch of purebred 
baby beeves for the summer market, and 
each time has been successful in getting 
out on the venture. At his farm he main- 
tains a drove of Hereford cattle and aside 
from the regular breeding business, he 
raises a drove of steers for the killers each 
year. 
” Many feeders think that purebreds are 
for breeding and most anything will do 
for the killers, but cases of this sort argue 
well for cattle of good blood to be finished 
for the market. 

The feeder who recently made these 
remarks is emphatic in saying that it 
pays to raise purebreds for feeding pur- 
poses, and his advice to young men just 
getting into the livestock business is to 
get a start on a purebred herd as soon as 
possible. A good start shortens the road 
to a successful ending in a business of 
this sort.—J. M. C. 


COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

American Royal Live Stock Show— 
Kansas City, October 2-7. 

“First National’? Corn Show—St. Paul, 
Minnesota, December 11-16. 

Grand Forks Fair—Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, July 25-29. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, Illinois, 
September 15-23. 

Indiana State Fair—Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, September, 4-8. 

International Live Stock Exposition- 
Chicago, Illinois, December 2-9. 

Interstate Live Stoc 1 Fair—Sioux City, 
Iowa, September 18-2: 

Iowa State Fair ~_ Moines, Iowa, 
August 23-September 1. 

Kankakee Interstate Fair—Kankakee, 
Illinois, ‘September 4-9. 

Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 16-23. 

Kansas State Fair—Topeka, Kansas, 
September 11-16. 

Michigan State Fair—Detroit, Michi- 
gan, September 4-13. 

Michigan State Fair (West)—Grand 
tapids, Michigan, September 18-22 

Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, Sep- 
tember 4-9. 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Missouri, 
September 23-30. 

National Dairy Show—Springfield, 
Massachusetts, October, 12-21. 


gre US, . s 
National Swine Show—Omaha, Nebras- 


ka, October 2-7. 

Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Ne- 

raska, September 4-9. 

Ohio State Fair—Columbus, Ohio, 
\ugust 28-September 1. 

Oklahoma State Fair—Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, September 23-30. 

St. Louis Agricultural Fair—St. Louis, 
Missouri, October 2-7 

South Dakot a State F: air—Huron, South 
Dakota, September 11-15. 

Wisconsin State Fair—Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, September 11-15. 
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Five-Passenger Touring Car, a beautiful 
example of the full stream line yacht type. 


Built for Service 


Each ELCAR is built for a long life of satisfac- 
tory service—built to outlast other cars in its price 
class, and by a concern which for 43 years has manu- 
factured only quality products. In beauty of design and 
finish, in mechanical excellence and proven performance, 
it rivals cars selling at $1000 and more. Doliar for dollar 
we believe it represents the best value on the market today. 


LCAR, $79 


If you know automobiles, a glance at these specifications 
will tell the story of ELCAR extra measure of value. 


Silent, powerful, long stroke motor (334x5)—unit power 
plant, 3-point suspension—114-in. wheel base—full float- 
ing rear axle—Dyneto double unit starting and lighting 
system— Delco ignition—unsurpassed body designs— 
roomy seating for every passenger—full Turkish style 
upholstering—every equipment that goes to make a 
car at any price complete. Write for catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
MOTOR CAR CO. 
C750 Beardsley Ave., 
Elkhart, Ind. 








“Clover Leaf’’ Type Roadster, 
seating comfortably four passengers. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


lings. The oiling device, the magneto, the 
steering device, the hitch—these and very 
many other ints deserve the most care- 
ful and detailed study. Do not forget to 


; 


to belt work for there are many ways in 
which the belt power of a tractor can be 
profitably utilized on the farm and its 
profit as an investment will depend in 
many cases upon the wise use of its belt 
power. 

Having become familiar with the make- 
up of a machine, you are now ready to see 
whatitcando. Willit turn insmall space? | 
Isiteasily handled? Does it furnish ample | 

DEMAND FOR QUALITY LAMBS | powe t for your work? Is it adapted to the 
“Have you any good lambs,” says | particular needs of your system of farm- | 
the buver to the seller at the livestock | ing? Is it economical as to kind and 








market. The above is hint enough to| amount of fuel consumed? These and 
sheep feeders that it pays to feed good| many other questions will occur to the 
stock | man who is interested in power farming 


Sheep and lamb prices have been|and the demonstrations will furnish a/| 
abnormally high for sometime. Feeders | means for correctly answering them. 
knowing this think that killers will pay In addition to a study of the merits of 
equally high prices for common stock. | the machine itself, information should be | 
This is not the case. . Packers have been | obtained as to the’ company by whom it is 
discriminating against poor quality offer- F manufactured and their methods of doing | 
ings and they are selling at a large dis-| business. The mere fact that a machine 
count from the prime stock. has only been manufactured a few years is 

Feeders of sheep should do all they can | not in itself an evidence that it lacks merit 
to keep up the demand for lamb cuts. | or is not entirely successful but it is to the 





Flooding the market with half fat, plain | purchaser’s interest to find out if ible 
quality offerings will soon discourage the | whether or not the company is in the busi- 
public against this class of meat. At/| ness tostay and if their system of market- 


awaed the demand is large for good to ing is such that repairs or new y parts can 
choice cuts and men interested in the! be obtained promptly and easily in his | 
business should make their stock as good | locality. 
as possible to retain this demand because} Considerable space is given to the sub- 
when quality runs poor, people turn/| ject because I feel that it is worthy of | 
against it consideration by a large percentage of 
There is no advantage in marketing | farmers. A great many tractors are being | 
lambs in a half fat condition because they | sold and the market at present offers | 
have been produced at a small cost. | machines varying widely in design, type, 
Even tho the feed may be high it has been | size, etc. It 1s undoubtedly true that no 
proven that the extra expense in bringing | one ty pe of tractor is best adapted to all 
about a good finish will be made up when conditions, and, with comparatively few 
sold. In many cases the extra finish put | exceptions, eac h type is well adapted to 
on the stock has turned a loss into profit. | certain conditions and kinds of work. | 
Many feeders have the reputation of | am convinced that the greatest success 
marketing none but well finished lambs. | with a tractor is dependent to a consider- 
You should have the same if you are in| able extent upon the choice of machine 
the feeding business. Men that have/and hence the importance of becoming 
such a record find their stock’ always in | familiar with the types available. A visit 
demand. Buyers look for their offerings | to a tractor demonstration will help the 
and knowing the stock to be well finished, | man who is going to buy a tractor to 
they are willing to pay the price and a/|selecttherightone. It willalso help a man 
to more accurately decide whether he can 
right goods. make more profit on his particular farm 
Mr. Feeder, you want to get the most | with or without a tractor. It is not im- 
for your offerings when on the market | portant whether he obtains his power from 
and by making them good, such as will | a tractor or horses, or from both, but it is 
cause buyers to seek them, you will be | of importance that he utilize the form of 
doing your part to keep up the demand | farm power which is most economical for 
and retain high prices for stock on the} his particular case when considered from 
market.—J. M. C. | every standpoint. 
- — The tractor demonstrations are an up- 
FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS _ to-date educational institution designed 
Continued from page 10 especially for the purpose of creating a 
statements regarding the animal, have a| better knowledge of a phase of farm 
bearing qn the deal management which is already attracting 
Having satisfied himself upon these} general interest thruout the middle west 








little premium if necessary to secure the 
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consider the adaptability of the tractor | 











points and others which can only be| and which is destined to be of increasing 
studied by close examination, the pros-| importance. The vast majority of those 
pective horse buyer is ready to see the| who attended the demonstrations last 
animal perform in order that he may| year were there to learn and the same will 
judge of his speed, action, pulling power, | be true to an even greater extent this year. 
disposition, etc. | a 
The prospective buyer or the man who | LIVESTOCK ON ROADWAY 
is endeavoring to inform himself relative| “Has a person a right to run over live- 
to tractors might well proceed in a manner | stock which happens to be on the road 
quite similar to the method followed by | when they don’t slow up their machine? | 
ve horse buyer. It is just as important | One man ran over a six weeks old pig and 
to know the design and arrangement of | said he had the right of way.’’—C.8., Mich. 
parts in a tractor as it is to know the con- | One who negligently or willfully drives 
formation of a horse, and these points can| over or injures an animal is liable in 
only be accurately observed at close range. | damages, regardless of whether the animal | 
Strength, durability, and simplicity are | was rightfully in the road or not. So if | 
three desirable features in a tractor. Ifa} the driver of the machine in your case 
machine is light and at the same time is| could reasonably have avoided killing | 
strong, so much the better, but strength | the pig, he is liable for its value.—A.L.H.S. 
and durability should not be sacrificed for ——_—_—_——— 
All parts which require adjust- Occasionally a man jumps from ‘the| 
ment should be easily accessible so that | bottom round of the ladder to the top| 
they can be reached without taking the | and sticks, but the majority of the men 
to pieces. See that the motorand | we find sticking to the topmost round 
are the men who came up “one round at | 
a time.’”’—Abraham. 





lightness. 


ma hine 
other wort parts are we ‘ll enclosed so 
that dust ‘and dirt will be kept out of bear- 
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APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


Service-cost is the onl 
sensible basis on whi 
to choose a silo filler. 


Years of tests have proven 
thas the Agua is moet 
and 


able in use. Under equal 
operating conditions, the 
Appleton Silo Filler is 














steel: bolted, 
braced, mortis- 
ed; can’t pul' 
out of line, 

Tool steel knives spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut: 5-16 t ne inches 
Positive, frictionless, self feed table runs on 
chilled fron rollers. Independent belt driven 
blower; speed adjustable to minimum use of 
power for any height silo. Safety devien ox posi- 
tively prevents breakage. Tremendous capacity 


Two books freel 


One full of silage and ailo-building facte—the 
other a catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers show- 
ing 4 sizes. Get both free now—write today 


Appleton Mfg, Ce.-476 Fargo St., Batavia, Ul. 
On 
















SEPARATOR 


ASOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl isa sanitary mar< 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. Western 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or smal! write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: : 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 4059 Bainbridge, N. Y. 





- For keeping flies and many 
other insects off of animals 
—in barn or pasture—ionger 
than any imitation. Used and 
endorsed since 1885 by lead- 
ing dairymen. 


$1 WORTH SAVES $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each cow 
in a single season. Excel- 
°; lent for galls. Allays itching 
Aids in a qutuate from irritating sores by rubbing or 
$12 5 xceilent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 
(81.50 west of Mississippi River) will bring 
you enough Shee-Fiy to protect 10 cows 2 
weeks, also our S-tube gravity yer. 
25 PREPAID. Money back ff not satisfactory. 
Name Express Office. Booklet FREE, 
Special terms to agents. 
Shee-Fly Nig. Co., Dept. C 1310 8. 10m S8¢., wit, 








‘THE CHALLENGE CHURN 


gets ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write today 
| for our free booklet ““The Saenes of Butter-Making” 

and illustrated catalog. Butterin 5 minutes. Agents Wanted. 
The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept. S, Canton, Ohio 


178 want the best, buy Reid's Corrugated 
IF {ilk Coolers and Reid's Only Original Phila- 

deiphia Hand Butter Worker. a. MH. Reid Cream- 
ery & Dalt Dairy Supply Co, 69th & Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pe tel Mitel tts Rta irtcchatala ti Rltaemtatts. stad Ral) 
— PATENT earn 24g 
PATENTS nr ro-page treatioe sent FR 


rea 
a what to invent as and where to sell it. Write today: 
. S. Hill, 927McLachlen Bidg., Washington, D. 
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~ VETERINARY 


Subseribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
artment. Questions answered free thru this 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 


{th symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The j HESE animals Ww ere fed »" 


edies prescribed in these columns are intended to be | | N 
repared by local druggists. However, our readers on silage cut by Silv er’ Ss \ 
ould consult our advertising columns, as in many ‘ ’ 
wes fellable remedies are advertised for trouble ‘ Ohio.’ Note their 
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nimals are aMiicted with and on account of having 


een scientifically compounded will be found to be more | _ “c“ 2 8 -_¥ 
Tective “than medicines compounded by local drug- | records. Ohio cut silage 
sts. Address all communications to Veterinarian, . 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. } makes better feed than ordinary 
Snakebite—I have a ten months old colt bitten | silage. Better because it’s cut 


n the nose by a rattle snake yesterday. I have : xa we eo p 
ad no experience with snake bites on stock. What more uniform packs air tight in 


s the best treatment and care in case the animal 1 the silo—free from air pockets— 


oes not die? I would like this advice in case i | mold-proof—ferments properly— \\ 
nother animal is bitten.—R. J. L., N. M. : . 
In snakebite, where possible, a tourniquet should | | gives the animalall of the good food 


be instantly applied above the wound, the latter value of corn or silage material. 


it out to promote free bleeding and permanganate 
Silvers“Ohio” 


f potash solution two percent injected into the 


wound and around it by means of a hypodermic 
vringe There i is also an immunizing serum against 
snake poison. Ask your physician about that. 
Abnormal Breathing—I have a male hog in 
ood condition and fat, but he has a rattling in 
is throat when he breathes. He has no cough The secret of cutting Silverized silage is 
it breathes heavy. Is their a cure for this and all in the construction of the ‘‘Ohio’’— 
be all right - comets ee iat vs the pioneer silo filler. The strength of the 
proves sure, use him for breeding as there is | {fj ™2&chine, the giant grip feed rollers, and 
othing hereditary about the trouble. The boar double-bearing, non-springing knife cyl- 
iy have chronic bronchitis. If it were tuber- inder all combine to give you a fine, 
losis _he would soon become emaciated. | It is evenly-cut silage no matter how hard you 
crowd the machine. You can set the 
knives at half-inch cut and you geé half- 
inch. With heavy bearings at do/h ends, 
they cannot spring away from the cutter 
bar. Silage is all mold-proof—no shreds 
nor leaves can work through. 








, possible, however, that the difficulty in 
re nathi is due to tuberculosis. The tuberculin 
est, applied by a veterinarian, would determine 
that t is incurable and contagious. 
Thriftless Sow—We have a 16 months old sow 
n which the hair from her neck to root of her 
tail came out and none seems to grow in. Her 
«kin is hard and sealy. She eats good but doesn’t 
ret be What : _ cause and what can I do for 
er? be oh 
an w » the sow ~-% liberty on green feed and in 
ddition feed a slop of mixed meals including ten | | 
ercent of digester tankage. As worms probably | | 
re present, mix in the slop each morning for five 
secutive days, one dram of dried euiphate of 
n for each 100 pounds of body weight (unless 
e is pregnant) and repeat the treatment in two | 
veeks if thought necessary. Spray and scrub 
ith a 1-100 solution of coal tar dip. 
Swelling—Our four year old gelding has a 
welling which started at the sheath and goes 
the pit of his belly nearly to the front legs. 
s from four to six inches wide and raised about 
wo inches. The hair is off and it is somewhat dry 
i s ep Also is copperas poison if fed to horses? 
C. W. J., Neb. 
Sue b ‘dropsical swellings often are caused by 
ack of exercise, or the cause may be infection of a 
incture or other wound of the abdominal wall 
ve abundant exercise daily. Dissolve a dram of 
5 .ltpeter in the drinking water night and morning. 
ithe the swelling with warm water containing a 
poonful of coal tar disinfectant to the pint. 
n any soft place containing pus. Copperas is 
sonous in an overdose or may cause a pregnant 
re to abort. A dram may safely be given twice 
ly for the destruction of worms. 
Barren Sow—One of our sows had pigs before 
was strong and healthy and has never come 


| Ge 


But there are many other big features in 
the “‘OHIO.’’ The beater feed, friction 
reverse, direct drive, single lever control, 
non-explosive blower, etc. Write and 
let us tell you about them—and why 
more ‘‘Ohios’’ are used by ye Ye \\ 
Stations and Colleges than all other 
fillers. Backed by 62 years’ manufac- \\S WN 2 305 cys 

: : Sp 
turing experience. 











Animals iliustrated here were 

EE fed on Stlverized Silage. They 

_— are owned by the Maplecrest 

Stock Farm Co., Kalamazoo, 

One is our Catalog. The other is a booklet tell Mich. This company has had 
ing about Silverized Silage and the profitable an’ Ohio” Cutter tor 
results of feeding it. Write today. : about 12 years. 


THE SILVER MFG. CO. 
398 Broadway Saiem, Ohio 


Silver's “Ohio” is made 
in seven sizes, fit any 
farmer's needs. 40 to 300 
tonsaday. Four horse- 
power up to big tractor 
power. 
Special 
Draft 





i}, —adapted for home silo 








eat since. She discharges three or four weeks filling. For four to eight 
breeding, but does not come in heat. Is horsepower gas engine. 
anything I can do to bring her in heat?— Send for three-color 
Y., Mont. folder on these. 





—— 


ve the sow twelve drops of fluid extract of | | 
iiana once daily in a little slop and she should | ——=—= — : 
n come in heat. The popular treatment among 
ers is to feed the sows charred ear corn, but 
drug is more quickly effective. 
Worms—I have a mare that rubs against the 
ll and especially rubs her tail until she has 
bbed thru the skin. I have noticed that she has 
ssed worms. She also kicks herself under her 
lv at times. She has a good appetite but is 
tting poor. What can be done for her?—O. H., Wis. 
rhe symptoms indicate presence of intestinal 
rms, for destruction of which, mix in the feed 
cht and morning for a week one tablespoonful 
& mixture of equal parts of dried sulphate of 
n (copperes) aalt and sulphur, then stop for 
days and repeat the treatment. If possible 
e the teeth attended to by a veterinarian. 
ib the tail clean and when dry pour on and rub 
’ mix ture of one part of kerosene and two parts 
oil Repeat the application every other day for 
ree times, then saturate the parts every three 
s with a mixture of two ounces of sulphur, 
lf an ounce of coal tar dip and a pint of cotton- 
ed oil or sweet oil. 









HE habit of selling’ your grain as soon as har- | 
vested costs you 10c to 30c a bushel. Store it and 
sell when the market is up. Store it ina 


é% 


| 


a : Steel Grain House 


\ 
Dai! The extra profit « on jm one yous’ S crop will more than pay oa 
gute. Wer on ef and for other purpones can So used 0 CO 
tmplement house, oa 8 ‘or ot 
igi waa ned chet stee steel eran 


Rupture—I have a little pig four weeks old I) respi tase rae ae cro Standard si. ze—10 
hich is small for its age and has a lump on its feet wide, 15 feet long, 8 Seat to eaves, capacity 1000 bushels. "Addi- 
tional 5-foot sections may be had to make any length house house desired. 


mach about size of a pigeon egg which is sore. 


at can I do for it?—L. D., Iowa. ise-quect, verenie-geect, Wine Sass, . 


~ ; et +) ; rie for Puli Iuswased Cirenke No.7 . 
t does not pay to keep suc riftless, under- Steel Fabricating Company Chicago Heights, Illinois 
zed or stunted pigs. A small rupture of the 


ivel no doubt is present. Put it back and th ; i it carri 
t on some porous plaster patches. | Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it ies. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT OF A MILKING 
MACHINE 

HAT do you expect a milking! 

machine to do for you?” This 

is a question that I may ask of a 
dairy farmer who is already using some 
make of a machine on his herd at the 
present time or that may be asked of 
any farmer who is milking his cows by 
hand and is thinking of changing to the 
machine method of milking. 

It must do the milking as efficiently as 
the man would do it, and the fact that 
thousands of mechanical milkers are in 
use on first class dairy indicates 
that they meet this requirement. It is 
rare indeed that a cow will not let down 
her milk just as readily to the machine 
and her lactation period extends over as 
long a time as when milked by hand. It is 
also a well known fact that the machine 
will not mistreat an animal in any way, 
will not make her nervous and excitable 
after the first one or two milkings, and 
this feature often enables the farmer to 
get a greater yield of milk from his cows 
than his hired men who have been care- 
their treatment of the cows have 
been able to do. 

We shall expect the milking ma 
to overt ome some of the obstacles of the 

Ip prop lem, suc h as the inability 
good milkers, the inability to keep 
steady help, the high price of help, and 
the inability to keep the extra milking 
help profitably employed between milk- 
ing times. It is almost lity to 
get hired men who like to milk and who 
stay steadily on a 
to leave at any time and leave the 
farmer with a barn full of cows that must 
be milked, help or no help, and they are 
continually asking for Sundays and 
holidays off from their duties in the barn. 

The milking machine solves the hired 
man problem. It requires but one or 
two men to milk a good sized herd in a 
comparatively short time and one or 
more hired men may be entirely eliminated 
when the machine is installed. As an 
illustration of this, let me quote Mr. 
Jacob Norreg raard of Minnesota: 

\ year ago I installed a milking ma- 
at that time I was employing two 
to assist in taking 
and my dairy of thirty-three 
Shortly after putting in the machine | 
discovered that it saved labor to such an 
extent that it was unnecessary to employ 
more than one man, and since letting 
my man go, one man only has fully 
tended to all the duties of milking with- 
out any assist 

This saving of labor is 
shown in the experience of Manager D. W 
Williams who is very efficiently managing 
the Arcady Farms in Illinois. Mr. Wil- 
liams has the following to say: 

‘“‘We have had the milking machine in 
our barn for the past year and now have 
three different barns equipped with then 
At present we milking by 1 sachies 
240 cow all of them grades. We have 
been able to cut down our working force 
five men, which means a saving to us of 
$50 ot ry an per month, figuring wages 
and board, which gives us a monthly sav- 
ing of 4 We follow a 
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by hand and get in this way about one 
pound of strippings per day from each 
cow. We have had fewer changes with 
our men in the barns since installing the 
machines than at any previous time. We 
are also able to keep a higher class of men 
and to keep them more contented.” 

The writer visited the great Hershey 
Farms at Hershey, Pennsylvania, a couple 
of years ago. At that time the Hershey 
company was operating a farm of nearly 
7,000 acres, divided izto nearly 100 small 
farms of 60 to 100 acres eac h, and each 
under the direction of a competent farm 
manager. ‘Twenty-three of these farms 
were dairy farms, averaging about fifty 
cows to the farm, and milking machines 
were being used on each farm. When 
| Superintendent Millard was asked as to 
| their success, he replied, ‘We would be 





were it not for the milking machines. They 
have solved our labor problem for us 
and insure the success of our dairy opera- 
tions on such a large scale.” 

Few farmers are milking as many cows 
as they should have in their herds, taking 
into consideration the size of the farms 
and the abundance of feed produced in| 
the fields. It is a fact that 10 to 20 
cows are not enough to be milking on a 
farm of 100 to 300 acres as is now the 
general rule, and an increase in the size 
of the herd means an increase in revenue 
and profits greatly in excess of the pro-| 
portion of the increase in the cost of the| 
cattle. Milking is the bugaboo which 
limits the number of cows. 

You also have every right to expect the 
milking machine to produce clean milk 
for you and, with the proper care, there 
is no doubt at all on this point. You 
will be required to keep the pails and teat 

‘ups clean, just as you are required to 
keep all utensils of the dairy clean, but 
milking machine does even be *tter 








| than the 2 een! pail and the air-| 


farm. They are! 


| 365 days, each year. 


ight cover does not permit the milk to 
absorb any of the stable air, neither does | 
it admit any of the stable dust or filth! 
into the milk. | 
The Machine as an Investment 

In comparison with other farm ma- 
chinery the milking machine is indeed a 
cheap purchase. The binder, mower, hay 
loader, corn harvester—all of these cost 
a considerable sum of money. And there 
are about fifty weeks each year when 
each of these machines is st: anding idle, 
not doing a bit of work for you. And yet) 
this machinery is necessary to the busi- 
ness of farming. The milking machine 
works night and morning fifty-two weeks 
If the mechanica 


| milker makes it possible to get along with 


the farm 


ll of the machines’ pounds over a ton to the yard. 


one less hired man than you now need, 
it will easily pay for its origins il cost and | 
its upkeep in one year’s time. 


As we have gone over the milking ma- One double or two-cow unit will milk '20 to 30 cows an 
man can 


chine proposition, we have come to the 
conclusion that, with the proper care by 
the man himself, we can expect the milk- 
ing machine to relieve the drudge ry of 
hand milking, to enable you to do your| 
milking in less time with less hired ‘help 
and to increase the — of your herd if| 
desired at any time, to keep your cows 

contented and satisfied with the treat- 
ment of the machine, to produce clean 

milk, and to return excellent returns on | 
the investment in terms of dollars and} 
cents.—D. E. Andrews. 

POUNDS OF LIMESTONE PER 

YARD 

“Can you tell me how many pounds of 
crushed limestone are contained in a 
yard?’’—R. W. H., Il. 

The average yard of crushed limestone 
will contain approximately 2300 pounds 
depending upon the quality of the stone 
is it comes es the quarry. There is a 
variation in different kinds of stone of 
from 2150 to 2450 pounds, but the aver- 
age sample will weigh approximately 300 
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The picture is a scene on the farm 
of Frank Murray, Goshen, Ind., 
where his 10 x 33 silo was filled 


with a 


pulled by a 44 


12 























No. 9 Blizzard Cutter, 
h. p. engine, in 
hours. The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


combines big capacity with 
unlimited elevating capacity 
and easy running ability. 
It filled the silo of Mr. x G . 
Johnson, of St. Pauls, N. C. 
with a 4h. pyengine when the 
6h. p. engine he had engaged 
did not arrive, 
, Even cut silage—steady work 
—unusual safety—smal! re- 
pair cost—and long life— 
are other Blizzard features, 
Write today 
for valuable informa 
and FREE - 
tter,”* ** hat Use 
Es oF ha91 8 Catalog. 
_The Jovoph Dick Mtg. Co., 
Box 12, Canton, Oh 











The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


kind of soil. 


othercutters. 


farmer ®.ys: 


Love Mfr 


cost me. 


barvester did 
SOLD 





of many users. 


Co.: Dear Sirs: The* 
— tvaat to be without it for twice what it 
Some of our corn was va! =: but the 


Works in any 


Cuts 


stalks—docsn’t pu!! like 


Absolutely no danger 
Here is what 


Loudonville, Ohio, Dec. 4, 


the work. Respectfi 
DIRECT TO THE ———— 


Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 


with one man and one horse. 


one 
1915 


‘Perfect’ is all right. 


Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
fabor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
Send for this circular matter today. 


PANY 
gore s MANUFACTURING CO 





Save time, labor, expense and eliminate all the 
drudgery of milking. 


Install an 


EMPIRE Mechanical Milker 


hour. 


take care of two double units 


Get entation of Bupize I Milkers and Eupire em Sep- 


arators 


Oo 


7 


so our offer on 
Empire Star Feed Mills. 


aoe 


Clean it only once a yesr, No wick. No glass 
No danger even if rolled ground in owen. Can't 
se it around berms. 


Can’t ale bee 
ete. 


ne Engines and 
or Catalog No 19M 


COLEMAN cas LANTERN 


Mak 


power of stron 


= 


Siderent t Kinds Gas 


es and 


at. iesnens Sig ee sel MicaGlobe 


es 300 candle 
Can't blow out or 


for five sk your dealer--if not 
town ‘yer, * orlte for yon 20 


terns,T 


ete. 


or agents wanted in every focality. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP a ll 
FP 


t Stree 
Akard Street 


a South Clinton St,” 





Our ads are guaranteed, Read them. 

















THE WHY OF ‘THICK CREAM 
Dairy farmers who separate milk for the | 
creamery trade quite often need to learn 
that there are several reasons why a 
thick cream is better than thin cream. 
The tendency of legislative bodies to pass 
laws setting the standard at 35 percent 
butterfat shows that it is difficult to} 
persuade many farmers to set the separa- 
tor to run a 35 percent cream, or better. 
The creameryman, of course, is the 
one most interested because to keep his 
trade and get fair prices for his product 
he must put out good butter and he can 
make better butter with thick cream than 
he cam with thin cream. Many western 
creameries have adopted the practice of | 
paying from a cent to two cents a pound 
more for cream testing over 35 percent 
than for cream testing under that figure. 
But from the aumtindiat of the dairy- 
man alone, it is to his advantage to run 
the separator so as to get a heavy cream. | 
Perhaps the principal reason is that it| 
gives him more skimmilk for use on the} 
farm, and skimmilk is valuable for young 
calves and pigs. With a thick cream he 
has less weight to haul but gets the same 
money because there is just as much 
butterfat. He needs f2wer utensils, sav- 
ing labor in washing and care of the wash 
room. 
And finally, it has been demonstrated 
that a thick cream will not sour so quickly 
as thin cream. The reason, of course, is 
that there is more milk sugar in thin 
cream, and it is the milk sugar that 
sours. In the hot summer months it will 
be found that a heavy cream can be| 
cared for and delivered to the creamery in | 
better condition than a thin cream.— 


L. L. De Bra. | 
LET THE PURCHASER BEWARE | 


The well known maxim of purchase 
“Caveat Emptor” is just as applicable in | 
buying dairy cows as in buying land or 
anything else, and in many cases more so. 
Not long ago a case came under our obser- 
vation which brings out this point emphat- 
ically. A more or less inexperienced young 
farmer decided to go into the dairy busi- 
ness and determined to make it a success. 
After fitting his place to accommodate the 
cows and purchasing the necessary equip- 
ment, he journeyed to one of the great 
dairy centers and there “picked up” at 
long prices two score head of Holsteins. 
He returned to his home with them and 
immediately began selling the milk to a 
large retail distributor. Tn a short time 
the distributor refused to accept the milk 
and a new buyer was found. But in afew 
weeks he too refused to buy and cited the 
authorities to the producer. 

It was then that a test of the cows was 
made under competent supervison with 
the result that out of the entire herd only 
ten of the cattle were giving three percent 
milk or better while the average percentage 
of butterfat produced was but 3.8 percent. 
The lowest producer on the day of the test 
gave a little less than twenty pounds of 
2.4 percent milk. The average amount of 
milk produced was a little over twenty-two 
pounds. Had the dairyman been sellin 
cream instead of milk, his expenses would 
have more than doubled his returns. As 
it was he was operating at a great loss. 

From appearances one would readily 
judge that the cows were well worth the 
price paid, but the owner had purchased 
them in a community where an animal 
stands or falls by the Babcock test and 
the milk scales and he had bought those 
which had fallen. The clever breeders had 
simply sold him their culls, and the net 
result of his first year as a dairyman was a 
dead loss of perhaps $2500. 

There is a moral to this incident. When 
buying cows do not rely on appearances 
and your own probably faulty judgment. 
Demand a record of the cow’s attainments 
and look into her breeding. Establish 
beyond question the animal’s. merit and 
if you are new at the game go slow. 
“Caveat Emptor.” 
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You need a new 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 





1st If you are still using some gravity or 
= setting process of creaming— 


BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
greatest and quality of product poorest without a separator in 
poorest in mid-summer when the hot weather and often more 
milk supply is heaviest. harmful than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE TIME IS OFGREAT- BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
est value on the farm at this improved De Laval Cream Sep- 
season and the time and labor arator is as perfect and its prod- 
saving of the good separator uct as superior with one kind of 
counts for most. weather as with another. 


Qnd If you have a very old De Laval or an 

— inferior separator of any kind 

BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF more easily handled and cared 
the poor separator from incom- for than any other, and you can- 
plete skimming and the tainted not afford to waste time these 
product of the hard-to-clean and busy days “fussing” with a ma- 
insanitary separator are greatest chine that ought to have been 
at this season. thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT BECAUSE THE DE LAVALSEP- 
economy of time at this season arator of to-day is just as super- 
in having a separator of ample ior to other separators as the best 
capacity to do the work so much of other separators to gravity 
more quickly. setting, and every feature of De 

BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE Laval superiority counts for most 
Laval is so much simpler and during the hot summer months. 
These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to 


prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR.CQO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


15000 Farmers HaveOKd This Elevator 


When over 15,000 users think well of a product you can bank on its superior quality—its 

ability to ‘deliver the goods.”’ These men know by experience the time, labor and money 

saving advantages of the Sandwich Farm Elevator. Built of Cypress—the wood that outlasts 
steel—the Sandwich goes right on working, silently, swift- 
ly and successfully year after year. Simple and staunch 
in construction—positive and economical in perform- 
ance. Add 3c to 4c_a bushel in extra profits with a 


of seven 
men. This means less hired help and 
saved. pp and sell more 





Sandwich, Ml. 

Qounett Bluffs, lowa. 
jar Rap. 

See ae 


House Nearest You. 
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makes three cows earn more for you than four cows without it. 
And it will save from 7 to 13 pounds of butter per cow yearly 
that every other separator loses through imperfect separation. 
Still it is simpler, easier washed and easier kept clean than 
any other separator—no discs, no oil holes, no high lifting. 
It’s truly a woman’s separator, Ask for catalog, ‘‘Velvet’’ 
for Dairymen, and see your dealer as well. 

The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 

4 Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 

= ~~ Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland Toronto ¢; 
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THE EXPERT COW DETECTIVE 


How To Select Cows That Are Best By Test 


By WALTER H. MAIN 


NTO a Washington restau- 

rant went two Congress- 

men one morning ior 
breakfast. With Washington 
politeness the dusky servitor 
showed them to seats and 
offered them menu cards, 
while he brushed away an 
lmaginary speck. 

“Bring me some ham and 
eggs,” orde red one Congress- 
man, tossing down the menu 
ecard 

“Bring me the same, wait- 
er,”’ said the other. 

“Yassir,””’ and he started 
away. 

“Er-er-say, waiter,”’ said 
the second Congressman, “‘in 
my order you may eliminate 
the eggs.”’ 

“Yassir, yassir.”’ 

The Ethopian returned 
shortly with glasses of water. 
* ‘Scuse me, sah; what was 
dat order agin?” 

“T said you could bring me 
the same you bring the other 
gentleman, only eliminate the 


” 
eggs. on Sinead a , 
B Applying the acid test—The Milk Testing Association's expert determin- 
ing the butterfat content 


“QO, yassir; yassir.”’ 

It was a disturbed darkey 
who brought in rolls and plates. “Beg pahdon, sah; wh— what 
was dat order agin; I didn’t jes’ cotch it.” 

“T said ham and eggs, thesame as the other gentleman ordered 
only eliminate the eggs.”’ 

**Liminate the aigs?”’ 

“Yes; eliminate the eggs.”’ 

“Yassir; yassir;rightaway sah,” and heambled out mumbling. 

He brought in a platter of ham and eggs for Congressman 
number one, and a puzzled look—a scared look—for number 
two. 

‘*Scuse me, sah; I guess you'll have to change dat order, sah. 
I done ordered dem aigs ‘liminated, and de cook says you can’t 
have ‘em dat way nohow. He says de ’liminator is lost, sah; 
sorry sah. You can have ’em scrambled, er biled, er poached, 
sah; but we can’t have ’em ‘liminated, sah, today, ’kase de 
‘liminator is lost.”’ 2 

Losing the eliminator is one of the costliest things that can 
happen to a farmer. Because he loses the eliminator he fails 
to throw out many costly and wasteful methods, many outworn 
ideas and things that stand in the way of new ideas. 

But there is a new kind of eliminator that has been devised 
these latter days that is proving of great value. It is the cow 
tester. He is the eliminator of the “lady boarder” cows, the 
gentle, pretty, family pets that fail to earn their keep. 

Cow testing is the only method by which lady boarders may 

be detected. The outward and visible appearance of a cow is 
no sure guide to the amount of milk she gives. Many an un- 
promising appearing cow gives more, when actual test is made, 
than some of her sleeker neighbors. Many a cow that gives 
comparatively smaller quantities of milk, produces more butter- 
fat in a year than some copious milkers. 
_ Even the eye of the experienced farmer and his usually unerr- 
ing sixth sense of guessing are no sure guides. Department of 
Agriculture experts say that even the most experienced farmers 
by actual test cannot guess within a quart how much milk a pail 
contains. Still more inscrutible is the amount of butterfat in 
the milk. Only by the Bab- 
cock, or some similar test, 
can that be ascertained. 

Sut the test is so little used 
that a recent writer on the 
subject roughly divided the 
herd of dairy cows of 21,000,- 
000 head in the United States 


into three divisions—the first, 
7,000,000, he declared, yield 
a profit; the second 7,000,000 


fairly pay for their keep; the 
third 7,000,000, he estimated, 
are maintained at absolute 
loss. 

It is an easy matter to test 
milk, but many farmers think 
they are too busy to devote 
the small amount of time 
The problem is 
solved by the milk testing 


necessary. 








The milk tester at work—The hand of inexoable science that is weed- 
ing the ‘lady boarders” out of American herds 


association. This is a com- 
paratively new development 
in this country. The first 
milk testing association in 
the United States was formed 
in 1905 at Fremont, Michi- 
gan, but the idea has had slow 
growth. After three years 
only six associations had been 
formed. In 1914 ten years of 
experience with milk testing 
in the homes of farmers had 
developed only 163 milk test- 
ing associations in the whole 
United States. What wonder 
that the herd of “lady board- 
ers” numbers seven millions! 

In Denmark before the war 
there were upwards of 3,000 
milk testing associations in 
the small area of the Danes, 
compared to the 163 in the 
vast area of the United States 
The idea took root in Den- 
mark ten years earlier than 
here. Is there wonder that 
the Danes have come along 
rapidly in their dairy prod- 
ucts? 

In principle milk testing is 
determining whether the in- 
dividual cows give enough 
milk and enough butterfat to pay for the food they consume 
and for the cost of caring for them. There is no chance to hide 
her deeds in the general merits of the herd; each cow must 
stand on her own feet, and survive or perish by her own record. 
Inexorible as the hand of fate are the scales and acid test. 

It is generally estimated that a cow must yield from 6,000 to 
7,000 pounds of milk a year at the present cost of feed and labor, 
before she begins to yield a profit. Government experts place 
the average milk production of a cow in this country at 4,000 
pounds of milk and 100 pounds of butterfat. Dairymen are 
quite unanimous that this is not sufficient to yield profit. 

Business sense, therefore, shows that individual cows which 
do not give more than 6,000 or 7,000 pounds of milk and due pro- 
portion of fat are unprofitable servants, fit for the block, ‘lady 
boarders,” eating off their heads and consuming the profits their 
hard working sisters make. The only question is as to the 
method of determining which cows in the herd are boarders. 

The most practical solution is the milk testing association. 
The eliminator in this case is the milk tester. He is a peripatetic 
mortal, who rides about the country from farm to farm, deter- 
mining the destiny of the gentle kine. About twenty-five or 
twenty-six members constitute a testing association unit. The 
tester, their hired expert, spends twenty-four hours each month 
with each member, remaining in his family an entire day and 
devoting his time for that period exclusively to this one herd. 

The tester drives in the yard just before the afternoon milking, 
as a rule, puts up his horse and gets out his testing apparatus 
and sets it up. During his stay he is the guest of the farmer, 
and when he goes the farmer pays him $2. 

With the coming up of the cows for the evening milking he .- 
hangs his scales in the stables, takes the weight of each cow’s 
milk and takes a sample or two. Some farmers keep daily re- 
cords of weights, but mostly the quantity is caleulated and 
averaged by the tester at his monthly visits. 

At the morning milking the milk is weighed again. Then 
comes the acid test, the crucial moment in each cow’s fate that 
determines whether she goes 
to the block or stays in the 
herd. Skilfully manipulating 
his apparatus in the warm 
kitchen, the milk tester ap- 
plies the Babcock test, deter- 
mines the fat content and sets 
it down to each cow’s credit. 

Then comes the period of 
figuring. Within two percent 
of correctly determining each 
cow's product, this monthly 
method of testing has proved 
tocome. Figuring the weight 
of the feed and its cost, figur- 
ing the weight of the milk and 
its value in butter, the tester 
tells the farmer at dinner 
time the batting average of 
each cow. He gives expert 
advice [Continued on page 37 
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celling all former stock cars 
in these tests. 
100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 
sec. ovens i miles 
hour for a 7- 
Touring car with driver end 


passenger. 
75.69 miles in one hour with 
driver and 


passenger in a 
7. passenger touring car. 
Standing start to 50 miles an 
bour in 16.2 sec. 
One mile at the rate of 102.53 
miles per hour. 


4819 miles in 24 hours at 
average speed of 75.8 miles 
per bour. 


Hudson Super-Six 
Sets New 24-Hour Endurance Mark 


Fastest Time for Such Distance ever made by a Traveling Machine 


No man today—if he knows the facts—doubts the 
Super-Six supremacy. 

At first the truth seemed like a romance. Think of 
one new invention, applied to a light six, adding 80 
per cent. to its power. 


Then official records began to pile up, certified by 
the A.A. A. The whole motoring world then had to 
concede this the greatest motor built. 


But many men asked, “What about the endur- 
ance? Can a motor so flexible, so speedy, so power- 
fu), stand up in years of road use?” 


So we asked Ralph Mulford to take a stock Super- 
‘Six chassis and, under official supervision, show the 
world its endurance. 


All Records Broken 


He took a Super-Six stock chassis—certified by 
A. A. A. officials. 


It had already been driven over 2000 miles at 
speed exceeding 80 miles per hour. 


It had made a mile at Daytona at the rate of 
102.53 miles per hour. 


And he drove that car 1819 miles, on Sheepshead 
Bay track, equal to the distance from New York to 
Denver—in 24 hours of continuous driving—at an 
average speed of 75.8 miles per hour. At the end 
of that test—after nearly £000 miles of record- 
breaking strain—the cer, when officially examined, 
showed no appreciable wear. 


How Much Endurance Has It? 


It will be many years from now before we can tell 
you how long a Hudson Super-Six will last. But the 
records we cite cover the greatest strains a motor car 
ever met. Many a great engine has gone to pieces 
under far lesser strain. Years of ordinary driving 
would never tax a motor like those thousands of 
miles of speed tests. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1475 


Touring Sedan $2000 


Roadster, 2-passenger, $1475 


Yet the wear on the Hudson Super-Six was almost 
nothing. Certain it is that no man has ever built a 
traveling machine to compare with this car in 
endurance. 


Greatest Endurance Proved 


That was the last question—this one of endurance. 
In all other ways it has long been evident that the 
Super-Six stands supreme. Never has a motor of 
this size shown anywhere near such power. Never 
was an engine made to match this in smoothness. 
Never has a stock car recorded equal pérformance— 
in hill-climbing, quick acceleration or speed. 

Handsomer cars have never been shown. Finer 


engineering is simply unthinkable, with Howard E. 
Coffin at the head of this department. 


You are getting the car of the day when you get 
the Super-Six. | Every man who knows the facts knows 
that. And, in view of our patents, rivalry is 


impossible. 


No Need to Wait 


It is natural to say, “Let us wait and see,” when 
we meet such radical advancements. We think 
that nothing can excel in so many ways without 
falling behind in one. 


But not one fact about the Super-Six is left 
unproved today. Not in one respect has its per- 
formance been matched. Not in any way has a 
rival motor been made to compare with this. 


There is no need to wait to get Time’s verdict on 
the Super-Six. The records prove the Super-Six 
supreme. A half-hour’s ride without those records 
would convince any man of the fact. 

Thousands of these cars are now running. You 
will find them in every locality. And every owner 
will tell you that he never meets a car to compare 
with his, in looks or performance. 


These are things to consider when you buy a car. 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger, $1775 
$2750 


Limousine 


(Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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—_ THE FARM FLOCK 


By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


O lee veetie rules can relieve 
the caretaker of giving thoughtful 
yersonal attention to the flock. 

From chick to laying hen, good results de- 
pend upon the heavy consumpt ion of food, 
and this means that the birds’ appetites 
must be tempted by variety or the most 
carefully haaeel ration will not prove 
profit able. Poultry cannot digest coarse, 
woody fibre and must get bulk from fresh 
green food, wheat bran, sprouted grains, 
soaked clover or alfalfa that has been 
chopped fine, or roots. Part of the grain 
feed should be ground, in order that rapid 
assimilation may be secured and _ less 
energy wasted in the digestion of food, 
for no other class of domestic animals 
equals them in productiveness and few in 
rapidity of growth. Ground grains have 
two other advantages: their greater palat- 
ability le - to an increased consumption 
of food ¢ and, as they are by -products, their 
use reduces the expense. 

Immature birds need a ration rich in 
elements which form bone, muscle, etc 
Laying hens need a rich ration which is 
tempting to their appetites and 
digestible. Breeders must have a ration 
rich in all the elements needed to produce 
vigorous chicks. All rations must take 
market prices into consideration, but the 
quality of the must be good, for 
damaged grains will injure health and 
prove expensive at any price. 

Corn is the basis of the average farm- 
mixed poultry ration, but fowls fed largely 
on whole corn get a full feed very quickly 
and are apt ts eaten lazy. If corn must 
hold a large place in the ration of a laying 
hen, it pays to crack it and feed in deep 
litter to prolong the feeding pe riod. Wheat, 
oats and barley may be fed whole. Corn- 
meal, wheat middlings, buckwheat mid- 
dlings, oilmeal and ghiten feed should all 
be included in the ration and wheat bran 
is indispensable for its tonic effects and 
mineral matter, altho it has a high per- 
centage of indigestible woody fibre. The 
most successful poultrymen kee p hoppers 
of wheat bran be fore birds of all ages, 
even when they also use it as the basis 
of mashes and where they do not other- 
wise favor the hopper system. 

For best results some animal matter is 
essential, as it is difficult to supply suffi- 
cient protein in a vegetarian diet without 
considerable thought being given to the 
matter Fresh meat and green cut bone 
are favorite sources of protein supply, but 
when these are not readily obtainable, 
commercial meat scraps are convenient 
and economical. 

When handling large flocks, the writer 
has found it convenient to use the hopper 
system almost entirely. The dry mash 
which is kept before laying hens all the 
time is mixed in the proportion of two 
parts each of bran call ground oats, one 
part each of cornmeal and wheat middlings 
which contain considerable low grade 
flour. Other hoppers contain granulated 
ch ircoal, oyster shells, beef s raps, whole 
wheat, whole oats, and small grains given 
for sake of variety. Sprouted oats are fed 
three days in the week, sprouted wheat 
two days, sprouted barley the other day 
Occasionally the birds are given a meal of 
clipped alfalfa or clover hay which has 
been steamed for a couple of hours 
Oilmeal is rarely used except during the 
molting 


feed 


senson 





| tility of eggs, but hens which have always 


If the hopper system is not used, regular- 
ity of feeding should be observed and in 
ordinary practice one feed of mash, wet or 
dry, and two of grain should be given daily. 
Many keep dry mash before fowls all the 
time and feed grain twice a day. The 
dry mash should provide nearly half of 
the total food consumption, using about 
forty pounds of grain daily for two hun- 
re | ens, or a trifle more than three 
ounces per hen. If the hens exercise 
properly, the more they eat the better. 

Hens in the breeding pens must be well 
supplied with protein in the form of meat 
scraps and have one full-and-plenty meal 
of green food, either of sprouted , 
fresh vege tables or roots. Alfalfa 
especially good for them. If fowls have 
not been accustomed to having meat 
scraps always before them in hoppers, the 
hoppers should be kept closed part of the 
time so that they will not eat an undesir- 
able quantity. An excessive consumption 
of meat scrap or cut bone lowers the fer- 


had free access to such feed will never 
gorge on it. An egg which lacks sufficient 
nourishment means a chick which is weak 
if it does not die in the shell. 


CAPONS INSTEAD OF | BROODERS 
A friend of mine has had great success 
with capons as brooders and caretakers of 





his chickens, this year. When his in- 
cubators hatch he takes his capons and 
| puts them singly under a box, leaving| tom 


very | the m there one night and a day. The} 


|second evening he puts a few chickens | 


|under the box with the capon. 





Invari- 
ably, Mr. Capon begins at once to mother 
those chicks and by the next morning he 
is given a flock of from twenty-five to} 
thirty, which number he is well able to| 
care for and brood, on account of his! 
greater size. The object of keeping the | 
capon under the box, in darkness, for a 
few hours is to impress upon him the 
necessity of roosting on the ground after 
he has been given a flock to care for. My 
friend used several capons as mothers this 
year and says that only one or two, after 
this treatment, offered to go to a roost 
and leave his f: umily when night came, and | 
these were quickly broken of the roosting 
desire by being cooped when night came. 
As mothers, he finds capons § superior to 
hens, as they are less “‘serappy,” not so 
apt to wi ane r far with their fiocks and 
are able, because of their larger size, to 
brood more chickens. They perform all 
the offices of a hen mother, even toscratch- 
ing and clucking, and all that is necessary 
to “break them in” is to coop them in 
darkness for a few hours and to watch 
them for a time or two when released 
with their family to see that they remain 
with them at night, it not being necessary 
to set them for a time on eggs before they 
will “own” chickens, as it so often is 
with hens.—H. H., Kan. 
UNTHRESHED GRAIN FOR 
POULTRY 
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One of the best ways we have found to 
give our hens interesting exercise in the | 
winter time is to supply them with un- 
threshed grain in the sheaves. Oats, 
wheat and rye are all excellent for this 
purpose. 

We always store away enough in the 
autumn so that we can supply one or more 
bundles to every twenty-five fowls each 
day that they have to be confined to the 
house during the winter. The pleasure 
and exercise they get in scratching for the 
grains, and hulling them, stimulates both 
health and egg- “produc tion.—R. B. 8. 

When hens “do not lay in season, it’s 
a mightly sure sign that their feed or 





their surroundings, or both, are wrong. 


water 
bottom cut offand 
 potched on ajein ike this? 


Jest take a postal or scrap of paper and 

write the word “Why?” on it with 

ay Fry my me mail you this 
Lively as a joke book. Sensible as t the diction- 

ary. Learn more about nes in re minutes 

thn some men earn in ine 0 
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MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a smali cost by usi our Attach- 
_ Setoontte. its ANY CYCLE. Eas- 


tools required. 
rite today for bar- 
in list free book 
escribing the SHAW Bic 
tachment. Motorcycles, 
and second-hand, 635 and up. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. KX Galesburg, Kansas. 
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CLEAN OUT THE ROOSTS 

[he modern ‘dropping board” neces- 
tates the use of some sort of material 
inder the perches so that the task of 
removing the droppings may be accom- 
plished more easily and quickly. 
- Different poultrymen use different 
iaterials. Some — a thin layer of 





sand or earth under the perches, while| B 
thers use hay, chaff, leaves, sawdust or! E 
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ther such substances. Sawdust is about | & 


he best material that can be used when 
t ean be obtained in sufficiently large | 


quantities without difficulty. My ex-| § 
perience has shown that this material! & 


quickly absorbs all moisture from the 
nanure, and it is not chilling to the feet 
of the fowls, while by its use it is an easy 
matter to save the droppings to use for 
fertilizing, as sawdust mixes well with the 
manures. 

No matter what material is used, it, 
together with the accumulated droppings, 
should be swept out with a broom every | 


few mornings. When sawdust is used it! & 


is advisable to sprinkle it with water be- 
fore sweeping in order to settle the dust, 
which otherwise will be found obnoxious | 
to the person doing the sweeping. 

How often to clean out around the 
roosts is a question that can be decisively | 
answered by saying that the most suc- | 
cessful poultrymen clean out the most 
frequently. Many leading poultry farmers 
attend to this task every day. Maybe 
this is a little oftener than necessary, 
but it is playing on the safe side. 

1 really believe that many of the 


roosting over their own excrement. Some 
people think that removing the droppings 
from the dropping boards once a week 
onstitutes poultry cleanliness; it is, to 


poultry diseases are caused by the chickens | “ 


be sure, as compared with once a month | E 


or twice a year; but every day or two, or 


twice a week at the longest, is just about | & 


right. 

If this seems extreme, just imagine 
yourself in Biddy’s place for a few mo- 
ments, and then do some tall thinking. In 
her wild state she would roost sufficiently 
high in a tree or other such object that 
the fumes arising from the excrement 
would not reach her at all; and it stands 
to reason that if she is forced to roost 
close to the gathered filth of many nights, 
and breathe the ammonia-laden fumes, 
her breathing apparatus is going to get 

it of order and a constitution be under- 

ined. Then she becomes susceptible | 

» roup, cholera and other more or less | 
fatal diseases, which will impair her use- | 

ness if they do not actually kili her.— 

B.S. 





MAKING THE NESTS 

The nests for our hens are not neces- | 
rily expensive, but they are constructed | 

that the layers can get on and off | 

ndily and are arranged for easy and 
equent cleaning and disinfecting. 

Neats are great harboring places for | 

tes, which naturally gather where the 

ns sit most. These pests, which make 
tiddy fretful- and ill-tempered and sap 

r vitality, should be allowed as few 
ding places as possible—and a little 
ire In the construction of the nest, even 

tho it is made from an old soap or shoe 
ox, will accomplish much. 
In addition to having our nests as free 
rom eracks and erevices as possible, we 
lso want the boxes of the right size for 
ir particular breed of fowls. Small 
ests will cramp the hen and may drive 
er to drop her eggs on the floor or in 
e yards; on the other hand, if the nests 
re too large, the eggs will roll around 
d get broken, or too many hens will 
y to crowd in the same nest. 
Have one side of the nest box com- 
iratively low, so that the hens may 
enter from that side by merely stepping 
i, rather than compelling them to jump 
own upon the nest when there may be 
egs init —-R. B.S 


Why Gamble with 


Only a Sterile (Germ-free) Hog Cholera Serum is 
Absolutely Safe. Why Risk Infecting Your Herd? 
Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum is Sterile. 


Cholera Serum is the only 
requirements. 


The quality of Mulford Refined Hog Chol- 
era Serum is assured by the same scientific care 
used in preparing Mulford serums and antitoxins for 
human use, and its potency is proved by the pre- 


scribed Government test. 
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OUR own keen business instinct and your veterinarian, 
who values his reputation, will both prompt you to use 
nothing but asterile serum on your hogs. Veterinarians 
and hog-raisers have always recognized the necessity for 
a refined, sterile (germ-free), filtered serum, free from 
all bacteria and solid particles. Mulford Refined Hog 


freed from every germ and every particle of solid 
matter by the new Mulford process. 


Mulford Refined Hoo Cholera Serum 


Potent — Sterile — Filtered — Unlike Other Serums 


Properly administered, Mulford Refined Serum cannot infect 
your hogs, is promptly and completely absorbed by the animal and 
cannot cause cysts or abscesses. 

There is now no need to risk using a Serum containing use- 
less, solid material and germs, which may cause disease. Mulford 
Refined Serum is absolutely safe and costs 2 cents per c.c., no 
more than the better makes of unrefined serum. Send for Free 
—CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
Home Office and Laboratories, PHILADELPHIA, U. S$. A. 
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Your Hog Profits ? 
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SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 


Write for How to Obtain a 
Patent. List of Patent 
Buyers and Inventions 
Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 


free opinion of patentability.Our four books sent free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 7849th Washington, D.C, 











He knows it Means Crop Insurance for Alfalia, 
Vetch, Clover, and all other legumes. Bigger 
and richer crops for less mon y and labor. 

Ask him about it or write tc us. Dept. 89 fos 
“The Legume Grower” 

EARP. THOMAS FARMOGERM ©O. 
(PLOOMPIELD, No 
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HOW TO KNOW THE LAYERS 


By R. B. 






July, 1916 
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A 2-Year Sear 
for the Right Tractor 
Read this Letter from a Nebraska Farmer: 






SANDO 





HERE is a 
| startling dif- 

ference in the 
productivity of 
hens, even in the 
same flock It 
has been proved 
time and again 
that in every un- 
tested flock there 
are sure to be some 
hens which do not 
lay more than one 
or two dozen eggs 
per year, while 
other members of 
the flock may do 
surprisingly well. Of 
course, hens of the 
first kind, if al- 
lowed to remain 
and increase, will 
soon over-balance 
the profits returned 
by the good layers. 








can. A bright red | 


comb and wattles, 











Albaugh Dover Co., Chicago, Ill. 
7 Gentlemen:—I went to all the Tractor s! 
and a ha PPY, I could for two seasons. Thee I went toseveral 
actories see ir machines , and I 
singing —— ion | | finally +d your — yt 
are good signs, it’s the BEST BU LT machine in its class. 
while bright eyes | | Second, it has the drive wascieee front and 
14 | ats the pul? where the pull ht to be to lift 
and clean feathers itself over the soft dirt inatead of pushing it- 
self in as most of the others do. tent 
are also sometimes 


: | transmission gives it a range of work that no 
credited with de-| of] 

the lost powerincidental tothelpunpandensbios 

body, large crop, of the engine . It is accessible and simple 

nd has 

and legs set well | a a erent many less parts than most 

> The tools we in the front and below the 

apart are other operator all the time where he can watch their 

common charac- got endo. Souk wah She Seat pesees ertowens 

Sah. > m to or from their wor is tractor wor 

teristics of the good [Js ually well forward or backward and trash or 

layer, for they obstructions can be readily removed or 
show she has the 


other tractorhas at thistime. This a 
- “ does away witha differential and 
noting certs ‘- good | he eanc 
ai / the tractor to put more power to t raw bar 
traits. A long | Foe any other tractor I have seen for the size 


over in a jiffy. 
It will work close up in the corners of fenced 


proper depth and five seconds.” oa ours very tealy 
width of body to ROSS F. JOHNSON, Neligh, Neb. 


manufacture and QJ 9 
carry large quan- Before you buy a Tractor sure to in- 
tities of eggs vestigate the Alb rage Passe 15-25 

: x Severe Turn” Tractor. See for 
However, except | ead 1 — adveniages it offers on vee 
for bare generalities Gate A post Wale fo Hse * 
such as noted, 





















How to tell the 


layer from the 
. laid six eggs in one d 


loafer is usually a ire small but “Betty” M 
hard nut to crack. as the champion egg layer of the hundreds type 


The singing, ener- exhibition 


getic hen with the 
bright red comb is usually a good layer, 
but this is not always so. Sometimes 
the hen that lays few eggs is really 
the best appearing one in the flock 
She has no strain on her vital system 
and keeps in good plumage, flesh and 
appearance long after her sister, who is 
producing eggs regularly, becomes faded 
and ragged in plumage and out of the 
trim shape of the pullet 

The only infallible way of knowing the 
lay r is to catch her in the act by means 
of the trap-nest. Th 18 is a contrivance 
which tr: ips the hen when she goes on the 
nest to lay, and keeps her imprisoned 
until the attendant releases her. At this 
time he takes her leg band number and on 
an egg-record account book can keep 
exact account of the number of eggs each 
hen in his -_ lays in a given pe riod of 
time But the » hov who is not mal! ing a 
business of vot A raising seldom has 
the time to examine the nests four or 
five times a day and keep a careful record 
of each individual hen. This is done | 
thoroly, however, by many of the utility | 
poultry fanciers, and the boy who has not | 
the time himself to tr apnest should infuse 
new blood into his flock every year or}: 
two from one who does practice this 





systen 


] ued courets 


Regardless of all the adver 
and systems, I do not know of any sure 
method of telling the layer from the non- | 
layer except by observation of her per- | 
formance. I have spent time and money 
in an effort to tell in advance which hen | 
will lay and which will not, but the effort | 
has been in vain 

Some Good Characteristics | 

A close general observation of the flock | 
always leads to greater productivity and | 
profits. Hens differ individually as we ly 
as by breeds, and a knowledge of their 
individual characteristics, gained by con- | 
stant association with the m and a careful | 
observance of their traits, often is worth 
a great deal. The hen that is always 
active and busy, full of life and always | 
willing to work for her living, is usually | 
a good layer. This is because her active 
habits keep her body in proper condition | 
for laying. Hence, we may advise for | 
one thing in selecting the best lavers, let 
the busy, active hen be retained; and it 
will also be neticed that such hens are 
usually the first to be off the perches | 
in the morning and the last to retire at | 
night, keeping on the move for just as 
great a part of the day 3 they po sibly 


At the exposition in San Francisco “Betty 


|Hens of good blood and _ high-scoring 


| poultrydom. 





. - ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY 
there is no definite, 3001 W. 21st Street CHICAGO 
infallible ‘‘egg- Factories: Norfolk, Nebr. and Chicago 
of hen, any 


more than there is 

one and only one 
dairy-type cow.’”’ The age of the hen 
is another factor regulating her produc- 
tivity. It has been fully demonstrated 
that hens are not profitable as layers at 
market price of eggs after they have 
passed their second or third summer. | 
There are exceptions to the rule, of course, 
but usually a hen’s egg production will 
decrease in about this ratio: first year, 
200 eggs; second year, 150; third year, 
100. Thus a hen that is a poor layer 
originally, will be a plain out-and-out 
“dead-beat’’ when she gets old. 

To make the most out of layers they 
should be brought up to laying from the 
fall after they are hatched, kept laying 
thru the winter and on into the next 
summer, and then sold. This does not 
apply to hens kept for breeding purposes. 






ty Of course the eggs 
nevertheless stands 
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qualities should be kept as long as they 
will lay at all, for the chicks from old 
hens are stronger than those from pullets. 
But for market purposes hetS~rapidly 
lose the power to make profits as each 
year goes by 

The main factor in heavy productivity | See 
we have reserved for discussion until last, 
and that is the importance of good 
breeding. While proper housing and feed- | 
ing exert a great influence over egg pro-| 
duction, yet good layers are born and not Premier Barred Rocks, Write today—F. 
made, The thing to do, then, is to select The 0. B. Andrews Company 
the best layers every year and discard all Dept. SF, Chattanooga enn. 


inferior laying females. These choice 00 

layers, then, should be mated with a male} ANS SQUAB B K FREE 
bird from a strain of well known good Blawest fe — {+5 -y teling toon, 
layers. With the trait of heavy laying | ye Pome terry en How to sel by Tony ‘wonnen 
redominating so strongly in both parents, | Customers. Write today. Plymouth Rock SquabCo., 
pre i gz . mg a s 614 Howard St., Melrose Highlands. Massachusetts 
the chicks raised therefrom cannot help | 


but show improvement from year to year. RAISE GUINEA PIGS ee 


This is the way to establish a strain of | ed year carly. uy better and less trouble than, poultry oe 
sure = pat a a market at g rices for 
ure layers and payers. Do not for-| you raise from our stock. Full particulars, contract 
| get, however, that these eggs must] and pocteet how to raise for 2 cent stamp. Cavies 
hatch well and should be from birds] ae SOS S. O Oh, Manase Si Eee 


strongly constituted. In order not to! ’ 
tai d too closely it will be nec essary to SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 


have two or more pens of birds, so that Hae 200 parce; vith many colored 
‘ plates of 
male birds may be not too closely related = ae — <r 


7 , poultry Price 1c. ieee 
to the females. By selecting a male satisfied. C. 0. 


» Box 9313 mot 
whose mother is a great producer of eggs 0 WHITE LEGHORNS—bred for eggs. 
and mating him to the females from v-our 


Lowest prices on hens, 8 week old pullets 
first pen, you are beginning to sy stems ati- | sively because they pay best. Free catalog gives prices 







bri space 
Book muta all 
DEL, lowa, 


ie TEXT BOOK 


Shows how to stop every leak. Most efficient 
ways of handling poultry. Up-to-date appli- 
ances—poultry necessities—remedies. Poul- 
trymen can increase their profits by readi 
this instructive book written by the originator o' 























and breeding males. Weraise White Leghorns exclu- 
cally install into your flock the habit of | Ba%"gsjsbout the Ferris strain. ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| gre at egg produce tion, and if you will GINSENG and GOLDEN SEAL 


‘keep this up for a few years your flock | shippers will learn something to_thelr aE IN by 
will improve and you will in time be | Séctessing Bor S. No- 532. CHICAGO, ILLINOI 


producing the two- hundred-egg hen, which Newfoundland, St. Bernard and Collie pups. 
is one of the most coveted goals ms Beautiful catalog Free. Edwin A Souder, Telford Pa. 


CHICKS and EGGS at fey rices. Ry Boff, Black 
— tern 5 SHR oe 


* Quality. Breeders oan SO ARLAWN FARM 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








WHO CAN BEAT IT? 

Che efficiency cow keeps arriving. It 
was shown in a recent article that from 
the standpoint of milk yield and also 
from the standpoint of butterfat yield, 


she had arrived. But, now comes the} 


record of Merry Maiden of Innesfells, a 
lersey cow of Maine, that has just com- 
pleted a 365 day record with an average 
of 8.13 percent butterfat. Her lowest 
monthly test was 7.13 percent and the 
highest was 10.05 percent. She was four 
vears and four months of age when the 





test started under the supervision of the 
Maine Agricultural College. She gave 
6,896.5 lbs. of milk, equal to 659 lbs. of 
butter. 

Real efficiency is in large production 
and rich in fat. Large producing cows 
are gradually being brought to richer | 
quality of milk and rich quality cows are | 

eing bred to a higher production. 


THE EXPERT COW DETECTIVE 


Continued from page 32 


to rations, he tells how to bring! 

he deficient members of the herd up to 
tandard and which ones should be fat- 
ened for beef. He is the expert advisor of 

the dairyman. 
Does Milk Testing Pay? 

It costs in cash not far from $550 a year 

) maintain an association. The twenty- 
our dollars # year that each farmer pays | 
he tester may make the cost per cow one | 
lollar or more or less, according to the size | 
f his herd. With twenty-six members in | 
n association, about all one tester can} 
isit in a month without working Sundays, 

e probable cost per cow per year is not | 

ur on one dollar. 
The government has figures from 
\lichigan, where cow testing associations | 
ave been maintained continuously for| 
ten years. There are seven herds that 
have remained in the first association ever 
since it was formed. The figures from) 
these herds should therefore, be con- 
clusive. In 1906 the average yield of milk 
for each cow was 5,885 pounds, and of 
butterfat, 231.1. In 1913, according to the 
government’s figures, the averages had 
isen to 6,123.4 pounds of milk and 284.7 

vunds of butterfat. 

That in itself would not be conclusive 
evidence of the value of the testing asso- 

iation and the eliminator’s work, for the 
price of feed and labor both rose during 
that period. The profits figured out 
vreater, too, as well as the milk and butter 
products. For each cow the profit in 
106 averaged $22.23; the profit made by 
ch cow in 1913 averaged $51.08. There 
s a difference, a gain of $28.85 on each 
ead of stock in the association. 

As in breeding the process of selection is 
the first consideration, so in commercial 
dairying the process of selecting the most 
profitable animals for the herd is essential. 
Even if it cost $1.50 a year per cow for the 
testing, no business man would consider 
that test anything but an investment for 
the betterment of his business, an invest- 




















Send for new ‘*Money Sarer’’ booklet 


Money Savers 


for Farmers 


| 5 coggile Money Savers will solve many of your prob- 
lems, and save your time and money. Goo 
dealers almost everywhere carry them in stock. 





VERLASTIC is a splendid “rubber roofing”. It is just 
“4 what you_need. Tough, durable, weather-proof and 
inexpensive. No better “rubber roofing” could be made at 
the price. Very easily laid. It will solve your roofing 
troubles. Made in one, two and three ply weights. Be 
sure to ask for it the next time you go to your dealer’s. 


HEN there is Everjet Elastic Paint 

—the best carbon paint ever made. 
Everjet has saved many a dollar by 
keeping “ ready roofings” in first class 
condition. It is elastic and expands or 
contracts to meet temperature changes, It never 
eels, scales or cracks. And as a roof paint 

verjet stands alone. It has great covering 
capacity—therefore, it is not expensive to use. Absolutely water- 
proof—therefore, protects against leaks and weather. You should 
never be without Everjet. 





REONOID is the most effective lice destroyer 

and cow spray ever made. Spray your 
live stock with Creonoid and they will be 
happy and healthy. Creonoid makes care-free 
horses—cows that give a generous yield of milk 
—and clean, good-laying hens. A little Creon- 
oid sprayed in the piggery helps make profitable 
porkers. Follow directions carefully. 


, Nev those fence posts of yours would not 

have rotted if you had used Barrett’s Grade 

One Creosote Oil. It has been proved that this 

Liauin —.., wonderful wood preservative will keep fence posts 

Creosote Oil and timbers rot-proof for twenty years. Don't 

think of putting wood into the und without 

treating it with Barrett’s Creosote Oil. It penetrates frther into the 

wood than any other preservative. It also lasts longer. And it is so 

easily applied. Use it wherever wood is exposed to dampness, earth 
or weather. It saves you money. ‘ 


MANY a leak in your purse is caused by neglecting 
the little everyday repairs or else by paying too 
much to make them. Play safe. Have Barrett's Elas- 
tigum—the wonderful, waterproof cement. It makes 
those little necessary repairs easy and cheap. And they 
are permanent too. It’s just what you want for joining 
and relining gutters of metal or wood. It seals leaks 
and joints, The best thing you can use for chimney 
flashings. Elastigum is waterproof so that any joint 
sealed with it stays sealed. 
OU could i h ra i 
YVSey cso ct pees aeepiadhiaasinees by cat aetne 
les. These shingles deserve your consideration for several reasons. 
are very beautiful, being made in rich forest green and an at- 
tractive red,without any xtibcial ial coloring. They are waterproof 
in themselves and need no painting. They are fire-resisting—a very 
important point. Tylike Shingles are made of crushed slate ona 
tough waterproof base. They are laid like slate, but look better 
end cost less, Try come and see for yourself, 











For sale by good dealers everywhere. Send for new “ Money Saver" booklet. 
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THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver &t.John,N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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ment that yielded big returns. 


ENLARGING THE FARM HOME 


Contiaued from page 9 | 


house did not extend so far. Now, of 
ourse, these plans will not exactly suit 

u, for no two house-seekers want pre- | 
isely the same thing. But, by following | 
this general principle, you can work out | 
ny sort of home you wish; a home that | 
an grow. “4 

(Note: The architects will be glad to 
answer any questions about this design, if 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope is | 


enclosed.—Editor.) 











MINIT CC 


Fill Your Tire in One Minute 


No back breaking exertion. No sweat. Noworry. No jack. No lost temper. Just back 
your rear wheel over the little roller into the groove so that it rests against ‘4 

the big roller. Turn on the power and stop when you have enough. One 
wheel remaining stationary or. the ground. The other works the pump. Seven- 
teen inches long. Folds to ninw.. Special 50% 

represented !a your neighborhood. Write for complete description. 





discount on one sampilelf we are not 


NEW WAY AUTO PUMP COMPANY 
623 Cherry St. Des Moines, lowa 
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“LETTERS AND COMMENT 


penscertenanennes 


—enneusenee 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


‘ veneenenene 





ennennes ponneneees enaeneeneneniys 


ROUGH ON RATS 


As I am a reader of your valuable paper, which 


I appreciate very much, I will contribute you a 
little item on a good way to destroy rats. 

Attach hose to exhaust pipe of automobile or 
gasoline engine and insert other end in rat hole 


where they are under buildings or in the ground. 
Start the engine for a few minutes and the rats 
are soon overcome with gas fumes and die in their 
holes. The gas is driven in with great force and 
their escape is slim. A whole den can be killed in 
a few minutes.—Thos. Wells, Mo. 


READS FROM “KIVER TO KIVER” 

I like 8S. F. from “‘kiver to kiver.” In the three 
years we have been on the land, friends have seen 
that we should get plenty of farm publications. 
Many of these are excellent, but none rank with 
the best of all, “S. F.” 

I read “Ferreted Facts” first. It is the other 
chapter of a big book I often studied during the 
many years I was a government mule. Then 
“Editorial Comment,” and there is always comment 
worth while. The ‘““Two-Legged Dictionary” is 
poeve a lecture well worth driving ten miles to 

ear. 

Even the advertisements in S. F. bear a charm 
not found in other publications. Here are thou- 
sands of useful-things that 700,000 people may 
order without any misgiving whatever, for does 
not one of their very best friends 8. F. guarantee 
these goods to be as represented.—J. O. McMullin, 
Cal. 


SEES GOOD AND HARM IN MOVING PIC- 
TURES 


The moving pictures contain a wonderful power 
of educational value for the public, and should be 
used on all occasions where the sentiment is uplift- 
ing and of amoral character. But vices of all kinds, 
even the veiled suggestion of vices, should not be 
tolerated, for that would be working backwards in 
the upbuilding of the present generation. It would 
also carry weit in the generation to come. The 
evil man with tho idle mind is looking and hunting 
for opportunities ‘o make his living in a nefarious 
manner, and as lor g as he is weak—perhaps by in- 
heritance or environment, or even the results of 
sickness, is it not the duty of the public to give 
assistance to overcome the evil tendencies instead 
of suggesting ways and means whereby evil may 
be accomplished?—Mrsa, John Lucas. 


A FIGHT AGAINST HAY FEVER 

The American Hay-Fever-Prevention Associa- 
tion is interested in the subject of weed eradication, 
as the pollen of many of these are the cause of 
hay-fever. The farmers are vitally interested as 
weeds annually cost the farmer millions of dollars. 
Most of the common hay-fever weeds are also the 
greatest enemy of the farmer as for instance the 
cockle bur, great and common rag-weed, yellow 
dock, the wild grasses, etc 

In view of the common interest in weed eradica- 
tion and the greater experience of the farmer on this 
subject, the American Hay-Fever-Prevention 
Association invites the views of your readers as to 
the most effective method of eradicating these 
weeds, which are alike a menace to health and a 
burden to agriculture. All communications should 
be addressed to Dr. W. Scheppegrell, Audubon 
Building, New Orleans, La. 


FINDS OUR ADS RELIABLE 

Your farm paper surely presents the interest of 
the American farmer in unmistakable manner to the 
public, and by admitting only reliable advertise- 
ments in the same, it becomes almost a necessity 
to the farmer. I have made several satisfactory 
purchases from your advertisers, which is more 
than I can say of other farm papers that I have 
read, Your political views come as near to true and 
honest Americanism as I have ever seen printed. 
If only the common péople would interest them- 
selves in the welfare of our country, rascals and 
political haymakers would soon hunt other pas- 
tures 








Mr. Secor, keep your good work going, while I 
remain yours, with my best wishes.—/A.ugust Hahn, 
Kan 

THE SHIELD’S WATER POWER BILL 

I have been a reader of your paper for four years 
and would like to express my views on the Shield's 
water power bill. I live on the banks of the Pend 


Orielle river within 40 miles of one of the largest 

sower rights in the U.S. This isa timber country, 
Put one of the richest soils to be found anywhere 
Development is very slow tho, principally on 
account of lac k of capital and high prices of things 
needed to clear the land. 

Now so long as this power is undeveloped, it is 
going to waste, doing no good at all, while if this 
bill goes thru there are $45,000,000 of eastern capital 
ready to be expended in this state alone, which will 
mean so much to the prosperity and development 
of this country. Water power differs from timber 
and minerals because it is always there, the supply 
is never exhausted. We have the largest nitrate 


would be developed as soon as this power is har- 


nessed. With the nitrate plants in operation we 
could get powder to clear our lands for one half of 
what we pay for it now. 
: As to the Shields bill itself, I fail to see why it will 
injure any one at all. It is the public who pays the 
bill anyway and if this power is given free the rates 
will be lower to the consumer and he will have to 
help pay Uncle Sam's bills some other way, while if 
there is a high rental charged, the consumer has to 
pay more for his power. And, as it is expressly 
stated, the government can take the plants over or 
leave them. That in itself will cause development 
along sound and proper lines. 

It seems to me the attitude of our government 
to keep these things from the people is like the dog 
in a manger full of hay; he wouldn't eat it himself, 
nor yet let the horse eat it. 

I cannot think of any sane reason why the 
people who are developing this country should 
spend their lives in heart and back breaking toil, 
when their burdens could be lightened tenfold by 
the development of these, now idle power sites.— 
F. W. Schwab, Wash. 


FAVORS NATIONAL CONSERVATION 

It seems to me that all fair minded people who 
stand for the greatest good for the greatest n» mber, 
should support Pinchot and his conservation ideas 
and against Walker and his bunch of grafters. 

There are many people in my neighborhood, who 
are, Ehecnpusll sodiea! y opposed to private exploit- 
ation of national resources. We trust that yow 
influence will continue to be in the interests of the 
common ple and perpetual national conserva- 
tion of all national resources.— -R. B. F. 


HOLD YOUR GRAIN 

In your paper from now until winter, some good 
advice to farmers on holding their grain in storage 
will bring better prices. 

A sod cheese piece written on this subject each 
month would result in more farmers binning their 
grain.—H. G. W. 

Comment—This is excellent advice and we have 
called attention repeatedly to the advisability of 
proveaen moisture proof, fire-proof, and rat-proof 
»ins in which to store grain until it can be marketed 
to best advantage. Our last issue contains an 
editorial calling attention to this matter—Editor. 


GIVES EXPERIENCE WITH CAPONS 

I have had ayers experience with capons and 
thought I would tell you about it. In August I 
shut up 25 cockerels ranging in weight from one to 
two and a half pounds and starved them 36 hours 
and then operated on them with the loss of one. 

I then shut up 41 more, but they were where they 
could get feed but not water. I operated on them 
with a loss of two. I started by making an incision 
on each side, removing the testicle from each side. 
Then I tried removing the testicles from one side, 
but I killed three out of elevensol quit. I let the 
capons run with the till cold wea’ and as 
my coop was crowded I took the roosters and capons 
and put them in a shed by themselves and fed them 
from self feeders. ’ 

That was all — till cold weather, and then the 
capons were too lazy or didn’t know enough to get 
feed and so were very poor and run down when I 
found out I had to baby them (that is make them 
get off the roost and get feed.) 

This spring I noticed they always run ther 
and seemed to want company, and having heard 
they would take chickens [ decided to shut some 
up y themselves for a day or so before I had any 
chickens for them. | 

I started by shutting up three. After a day I 
gave each two chickens and left an hour or so, 
then gave them about twenty chickens each. I 
have now eight capons with chickens, I found one 
that would not take them. They make better 
mothers than hens. They are not as fussy as hens, 
and do not tramp the chicks, and fight over them 
like hens. Fact is, when I put a new capon with 
chicks in the pen with the rest, they divide up the 
kids among cmeniven, Well, I have found out 
this. I don’t believe capons get any larger than 
roosters, but are heavier because they are fat, while 
the rooster is poor. They need extra care in the 
winter. They make better mothers than hens.— 
Geo. Mayhew, Ia. 


STRONG FOR CULTIVATION 
There is one point which I have been paying 
articular attention to, and that is cultivating to 
ill weeds and conserve the moisture in the ground 
with the dust mulch, and it seems to me there is a 
wide field for improvement in this direction. If I 
were an editor of an agricultural publication, I 
think I should adopt as a sort of slogan something 
to keep it ever before my readers that mulching 
pays. As far as my observation goes, it is a matter 
that is woefully neglected by almost every farmer, 
yet it is particularly important in such parts of the 
country as have plenty of rainfall, but at irregular 
intervals and generally in excessive amount, which 
means flooding when it rains and drought when it 
does not. This part of the country issosituated, yet 
I have failed to find very many farmers who 
appreciate the importance of mulching to conserve 
the moisture Nature provides, and if, after the 
rather wet weather we have been having here for 
the past month or more, drought should set in, the 
farmers hereabouts will be setting aside some Sun- 
day for special prayers for rain, when, all the while 
the rain was at hand, they neglected to store it up 
and take care of what they did not allow to run 
away over their hard, baked land. It seems to me 
that an agitation along these lines, and a continual 
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THE FARM BOY PROBLEM AGAIN 

I have been a subscriber to S. F. for several 
years, and am very much interested in editorials 
and “Our Bulletin.” I read many letters from 
people concerning all things. But almost every 
month we read one or more letters from people, 
with their same old cry. This we hear in nearly 
every public place we go, in every magazine or 
pommueper we read or pick up “Keep the boy on the 

arm. 

In our March issue I read a letter headed, “Likes 
the Dose,”’ written by Mr. B. H. of Mich., another 
written in April's issue, by an old subscriber of 
Iowa, “Hints to Boys.” Now the question is, if it 
may be asked, what shall we do with our boys? 
Where shall we put them? I should like to hear 
from these men as well as others. We have heard 
their cries only on one side of the question. I 
wonder if these men have farms occupied by ten- 
ants. If so, what terms do they rent for? If an ad 
be put in a paper “Farm For Rent,” that home will 
be flooded with applicants before night. Now we 
boys cannot all stay on these farms, so what, where, 
andifso,why? Butinregard to Mr. Old Subscriber 
of Iowa, if he is fixed financially to _keey his boys 
on his own farm, I say, keep them. If he is not, do 
not drive them out to make a fortune for some one 
else. Now I would like to hear from othe.s who 
have something to say about the farm.—J. B. 
Mason, Ohio. 


IS NOT NARROW MINDED 

Your journal has them all beat, for I have seen at 
least fifteen to twenty. I read it from one end to 
the other, and over again. Will say right here that 
I read your editorials before I get out of the post 
office. I think it beats a great many of our daily 
papers, who are too much of a coward to have a 
good editorial column. Your ferreted facts for 
farmers is also very good reading for me. Short 
stories for me, and keep on with your interesting 
cartoons. I am not a socialist, nor a single taxer, 
but my hat off to anyone who proves to me that it 
will benefit the human race, so come on with more, 
and lots of it. I am not narrow minded like some 
folks. I believe in stop, look and listen; that is 
our education that is handed down to us. I do 
hope your journal will be the largest circulation of 
any publication. It is surely entitied to it, for it is 
dirt cheap, and above all, it is fearless. That alone 
has weight —y | thinking men, and women. I 
will never forget how I got acquainted with 8. F. 
I thought it = a frost, the = letter I sooulvee. 
so excuse me for thinking such hard things.—S. 
Gerner, Ariz. 


LOOKS FOR REACTION 

_ The golden time we are having during the war 
is because thousands of our workmen are paid with 
foreign money. There is er of a terrible re- 
action when the war is over. These ming times 
will undoubtedly raise rents and land values which 
will make it worse still when work is scarce and 
wages There is some talk here in Dakota 
to put interest from ten percent to seven percent. 
If this can be done, it will ultimately do no go 
for it will undoubtedly boost | uying which 
will raise the value, so one will have to borrow 
more money and pay just as much interest as be- 
fore, besides it will take the purc power out 
of money, so what's the difference and use of 
changing first this then that. Why not do the 
right thing after all this experimenting and try 
single tax and drive the land speculator out of 
business. No one has a natural right to hold more 
land than enough to support a man and his family. 
We should remind our congressmen about the 
Walsh Commission report. Our government should 
make its own defense material at_the expense 
and for the benefit of all.—F. H., So. Dak. 


MAKES GOOD RECORD WITH POULTRY 
I read with interest an article in your paper by 
A. T. P., Ohio, about the leghorn chickens. I must 
compliment A. T. P. on such success with fifteen 
hens and one cockerel, but I am led to believe I can 

o him one better. We have twelve white leghorn 
| ot and one five point white leghorn cockerel. 
For the past sixty days we have av seven 
eggs day, and we do not feed them a mash or 
anything of the kind. They rustle their feed and on 
bad stormy days we give them a little corn and 
oats. Our chicken house is made of sod 9’x9’x4’ on 
the high side and 254’ on the low side. All these 
chicks roost on one perch. There are two nests in 
the house and they do most of their laying there. 
Your paper is quite a favorite in our home and we 
hope we shall never miss a copy.—F. E. R., Colo, 


A WELCOME VISITOR 

8. F. is the most welcome visitor I have in wa 
of papers. I have been made to wonder, and [ still 
wonder why such an educational farm paper can 
be published and sent broad cast all over this con- 
tinent for so small a price. I have, and am now 
taking other farm journals and have found none 
that equals it in value to all classes and especially 
thefarmerandstockman. I have beenreading it for 
over ten years and have never found the first page 
misleading in any way but truthful and full of 
deep thought and_ sound judgment and if more 
farmers would read it and abide by its teachings, 
their efforts, would be crowned with greater success. 
—L. B. Hatfield, Tenn. 


We all enjoy your paper, even the little three 
year old, always comes to see what 8S. F. looks like 
as soon as she knows the wrapper has been taken 
off. Itis “The Best” of all farm ae everything 














and aluminum beds in the world in this region, with 
immense deposits of cement and minerals which 


agitation, at that, would be worth while.—Charles 
L. Scheffler, Pa. 


considered, in our estimation.— Minerva Hardman, 
fo Wes 
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A SCREENED AND GLASSED PORCH 
When we built our new home, several 
3 ago, we had in view a screened porch 
the south of our kitchen. We had the 
penter use four inch square porch posts 
that time so when we could afford the 
xtra expense it would be an easy matter 
, add the necessary framework for the 
reens. In the spring of 1914 we secured 
wrpenter and went to work. He made 

e measurements and we had the screens 


de to order at the nearest lumber mill. | 


: also had glass frames of exactly the 
me size made at the same time. 

We now have a dining porch in the sum- 
er and a sun-room or miniature green- 

ise in the winter. The comfort we get 
ym this porch when used as a dining room 
n hot midsummer days can only be 
equaled by that we get in ‘the winter, while 
we are enjoying our blossoming plants. 

This room, which is 8}4x16 feet, pro- 
vides considerable space, both in winter 
and summer, for drying clothes on rainy 
or extremely cold days. We have a little 
ine that rolls up out of the way when not 
in use. 

Annual vines are planted on the south 

nd east to gros shade during the hot sum- 
ner months. A dining table, the neces- 
sary number of chairs, and a cot comprise 
the summer furniture. We have used this 
porch as a sleeping room on some extra 
hot, sultry nights. 

The first winter we feared for our plants, 








knowing whether we could keep the | 


porch warm enough. But we went thru 
20 degrees below zero weather without 
damage, so it seems that with a renewal of 

e furnace fire about one o’clock A. M., 

ere is very little danger of freezing. We 
ve a hot air furnace and the heat has to 

come from an adjoining room. The cellar 
door is located in one corner of the porch 

d I put a cold air register in it so that 

cold air flows down the cellarway, 
re reby giving an opportunity for the warm | 
o come out from the adjoining room. 

Che winter fixtures are two greenhouse 
iches, made of oak lumber, a table to} 
d specimen plants, 

skets, some window shelves and the 

idispensable cot. 

We found oil curtains necessary to shut 

it the early morning sun in the summer 

nd to moderate the glaring sunlight in 
iter. They roll up out of the way of 
nd orrain. The floor is cement and we 
ve two grass rugs to add a touch of 
irmth to the otherwise hard, cold floor. 

[This sun-room provides an excellent 
ce for our small children to play, giving 

em more room, plenty of sunshine, and 
pleasant days we open the transom a 
e and let in the fresh air. 

With our air pressure water system, 
itle lamp for lighting, and the glassed 
| screened porch, we feel that we would 
exchange our comforts of country life 

city home, no matter how improved | 
odern.—R. M., lowa. 
PAINTING ‘METAL ROOFS 

Paint will not stick very well to a new 

galvanized roof because of the oily sur- 
and gloss. Let it weather awhile, 

n if still too glossy give it a brushing 

th a wire brush. 

lhe best prime coat for metal is red 
d thinned and rubbed on well. Let it 

thoroly set before applying second 

t. Paint cannot dry in on metal as it 
lon wood. It must set and cling only 
the surface. Bonnell, of the 8. 
kota Agricultural College recommegds 

> pounds of dry red lead to one and one- 

zhth gallons of boiled oil and one quart 
turpentine. Thin, if necessary, with 
re turpentine. Mix only what you will 
at once, 

Mix the dry lead with three-fourths of 
» oil a day or so before using so as to 
k it good, then add the rest of the oil 
| the turpentine when ready for use. 

well before and during use, for the 

d settles to the bottom. After this 


ime coat, any paint can be applied. 


several hanging | 
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Come to Akron, Ohio 
The Tire Center 












business that is in- 
teresting, permanent and 
profitable. Come to Akron, the 
Heart of the tire industry, and learn 
right. No other school or method offers 
Such possibilities. Big tire factories 
need trained men. Repair shops want 
men who know the business. Oppor- 
tunities everywhere to open repair 
Shops. Our instructors teach every- 
s thing In a clear, concise, systematic 
way. Course is practical. You learn 

howto handle every tire trouble quickly and profit- 
abiy. You do actual work, get actual experience. 

Earn $2,500 to $7,500 a Year 

Over two anda half million autos now in use. More thana 
million will be sold this year. Every car has four tires, which 
need repairing and retreading constantly. Retreading will 
,000 to $5,000 yearly for trained men and proper 

uipment, Factories need trained men, repair shops crowded. 
en earn 00 a day and up in factories and shops. Tire fac 
tories co- ye with graduates in getting best locations for 
»0 tire Gopiece,. onjy 13,000 repair shops. Course 

easy to learn. -y- ) to weeks. Grad raduates given life 
mene 6 Get started od in ti time to reap harvest this summer. 

The 6O Leading Tire Factories Use 
Akron-Williams Equipment 

That's why our school > come letel gues with Williams 
Foundry & Machine Co.'s ou thts. These compas | got only 
use Akron- Williams’ enemmentin Factories and oe ice sta- 


dena, but advise its ase in ¢ 
Special Introductory ‘Biter 


are making a special low tory Offer to all 

who enroll before August 1, 1 16 with ‘eile e | entering 

school at once or any time up to Janu uary a is low 

price. Write for cata , mone 7rd Sa special 

offer. oF better still, jump on a train and come to Akron. Act 
ekly 

garea Tire Repair School—a. G. Zeller, President 

argest and Best easy Exelusive Tire Repair School 

Tor fire Bidg., 46-4 Main St., Akron, Ohio 
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It makes a difference 


IN YOUR AUTO, 


I Want You To Be 





The 1000-shot Daisy is just the Air Rifle 
for the boy not old enough for one of our 
22 Caliber Hamiltons, or for those boys who 
want to become good marksmen without 


the extra expense of ammunition. You can 
have lots of fun at target practice, or hunt- 
ing small game. 

Holds 1000 shots. Lever action. Round 
tapering barrel, nickeled and polished, 
automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, dull 
finish. This is one of the best Air Rifles 
made. Accurate and powerful. Any boy 
would be delighted with one. 


You Need Send No Money 


A post card with your name and address 
will bring full information as jto how you 
may get one of these fine rifles for a few 
hours pleasant work. 


Successful Farming 
79 Success Bld., Des Moines, Io. 














FARM MACHINE 
AND TRACTOR 


AGENTS —<sSurner 


Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 





















to Workers 


Makes its own gas from Kerosene (coal oil). Gives every 
homeagasstove. Absolutely safe. Cheapest fuel known. 


Agents just coining 
Burns 5 hours for 1 cent money. ; Women 
wild about it. No more overheated kitehena, No more 


gasdline" Sate, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 





Every home a makes quick sales. 
to carry and demonstrate. at its. Yourterritory oo > 
Write today. Thomas Burner’ 02671 Gay St., Dayton, Obie 





SMALL ENGINES ff 


Per fos Gosciine arm gpd 8 1 
one aie BP ican = pa Shep 


WASHING “MACHINES 


Ae on trial. Send for Book- 

let and Spetial Offer. 
SIEVERKROPP ENGINE CO. 

1225 18th St. RACINE, WIS, 


STARTER for FORD CARS 
stock reasonable 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS =:00""rcrs00 


raise at $1.00 a pair. Interesting literature free. Address: 


for us.We furnish 








Be Up-to-Date 
Wear This Watch 


The wrist-watch style is 
now at its height and 
promises to continue in- 
definitely because of the 
conveniencé and 
ornamental value of 
the wrist-watech. 
The wrist - watches 
wegive away serve a 
double purposg 
You can not only 
wear it asa wrist- 
watch, but it can 
also be worn witha 
chain or guard pin, 
or in the pocket, the 
same as any other 
watch. This watch is fully 
guaranteed for five years. The 
ease is of solid silveroid which wears white all 
the way thru and looks like Sterling. It has 
high-grade 7-jewel lever movement. The watch 
is a thin model, the pees ladies size, a little 
over one inch in diameter 


Write for Our Easy Plan 


This attractive, fully guaranteed watch is 
offered you for just a few hours easy and pleas- 
ant work, Write me a post card or letter to- 
day for a complete description of the watch 
and fob, and full information in regard to our 
“easy plan” for helping you earn them. Be 
the first in your locality. It will be to your 
advantage. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
23 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 

























Kline’s Caviary, Dept. 4, Holmes Park, Mo. 


Higher prices are coming. 


prices include all lumber cut to fit, hardware, 
paints, oils, varnishes, stains—the complete house 


of beautiful dwellings, bungalows, barns, etc 
you a saving over regular prices. 


No. 470 today. 


267 Aladdin Ave. 





Lumber has advanced from $4 to $10 per thousand feet. 
Build your house, barn or garage 
this year. Save from $200 to $800. Aladdin Houses, barns, 
garages and summer cottages are now selling at 1913 prices. 
Dollar-a- Knot guarantee—highest quality material. Als vddin 
nails, glass, 


ALADDIN Dwellings, Bungalows, Summer 
Cottages, Barns, Farm Buildings 
A complete 5-room, year round home, $298. Get the big 


book ‘‘Aladdin Homes"’ showing over 100 pictures and plans 
It will show 


Send stamps for catalog 


North American Construction Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


















THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

The Chrysanthemum is the acknowl- 
edged queen of autumn, giving us a 
wealth of color at a season when the time 
for most all other flowers has passed. 
With the large flowers, exquisite colors, 
freedom of bloom and ease of culture this 
is one of the most satisfactory of all 
flowering plants for autumn. It will 
grow and bloom for anyone, and with very 
little care, but for the large show flowers 
they must be taken in hand in May or 
the first of June and given good care until 
flowering time. 

Some prefer to bed them out in the} 


garden until the first of September, and | die. 





the color of tea or you may burn the 
delicate root fibers and injure the plants. 
I know that proper application of such 
fertilizers will make a wonderful differ- 
ence in afew days. Blooms can be rushed 
and enlarged in this manner, and when the 
soil is properly stirred near the roots and 
fertilizers applied it has received such 
assistance as to look like a different 
plant. 

Keep your plants looking healthy and 
vigorous. Just because the heat of 
summer seems to be withering some of 
your vegetables or more tender flowering 
plants, do not think they are going to 
Water in the evening always, unless 


then pot them and bring them in, but I| your plants are shaded. 


prefer to pot them when they are first re- 


If you apply any insect powders, do 


ceived, and shift to larger pots as they fill | this in the evening after w: tering or 


these with roots. 
protect them from the high winds and 
hard rains. If broken they will not bloom 
that season, and one cannot protect them 
in the open ground. 

Procure strong plants, and plant in 3 
or 4-inch pots, and when these are filled 
with roots, transfer to a 6-inch, and lastly 
to an 8-inch pot. Let this last potting 
be done by the middle or last of August, 
never later, as the buds begin to form early 
in September. 

The Chrysanthemum is a gross feeder 
and should have very rich and it 
should be made a little richer at each pot- 
ting, using well rotted cow manure. This 
can also be used on top of soil as a mulch 
and this mulch will also enrich the soil. 
Some growers embed the pots in coal 
ashes and this serves to keep the roots 
cool thruout the sumn 
Chrysanthemums require lots of water. 
he soil must not be allowed to become 
thoroly dry at any time, one 
good watering is worth several sprinklings 
on top of soil. During dry weather I set 
the pots in a tub of water and let them 


soil, 


er, 


1 
and 


| 


It is then possible to| when the plants are damp with dew. 


This allows the poison to remain over 
night when the insects are more apt to 
eat some of it, as they are industrious 
during the dark hours.—J. T. " 
HARDY VERBENAS 

If you want something beautiful and 
something that is but little trouble, secure 
a few plants of the different kinds of hardy 
verbenas. They grow readily in almost 
any soil, bloom quite freely, are unusually 
pretty, ‘and pleasing as they are to be 
found in many delicate shades. They 
can be grown in out of the way nooks 
and corners where other flowers will do 
little or no good. 

Seed of the hardy verbena may be sown 
in early spring, midsummer, or during 
autumn. Summer sowing will make 


| plants which ought to bloom during early 


autumn, and do fine next season.—J. T. 


TRANSPLANTING PEONIES 








Peonies being such a universal favorite | 


with all flower lovers, it is very important 
that we should understand a few of the 


remain for 10 or 15 minutes twice a week vital points relative to their successful | 


” sprinkle the foliage thoroly. 

For large flowers pinch off all but one 
bud to a stalk, 
desired, pinch off all the side branches 
and allow only the crown bud to bloom. 

There early, 
chrysanthemums. 


are 


The Ive ry, 


| culture. 


The proper time to plant, or lift and 


and if an immense flower is | reset the peony is in September or October. 


In southern latitude or when we have a 
fine late autumn, a little later will do, but 


ing in October, Willow Brook, one of the, it is necessary that there be a strong root 


all the 
sorts. 


Robinson are 
the earliest 


Mrs. Henry 
purest whites and 
Glory the Pacific and Pink Ivory 
two good early pink sorts, and Marion 
Hende rson al d Omega are two good yel- 
lows st in the 


Laura Jones 


earliest: 


of 


blooming earlic Seasol 


A FEW CULTURAL HINTS 
need cultivation well 
and it will not do to allow 
the beds to become hard and baked. 
Weeds must not infest the flower beds or 
your labor is partly lost. A sharp stick 
or an old case-knife is a splendid thing 
to in tilling the in flower beds 
where the plants are close. 

If you have worked hard and put the 
beds in what you supposed was first class 
condition, and you have given the flower- 

g plants the best attention yeu knew 
how, yet the results are not satisfactory, 
secure a quantity of woods dirt from a 
or leaf mold from an old 
l apply a little of this earth 
the plants. Le: if mold is only soil 
where leave have lain and de rived 
your lawn trimmings and cover the 
with earth and in another season 
you will have some valuable soil. 

If you cannot obtain leaf mold, 
i little unure and place it 
pail of water. After it has soaked 
make the water highly colored, apply 
this liquid the roots of your plants. 
Be careful not to have this stronger than 


lowers as 


vegetables, 


use soil 


ing log, 
row, ant 


decay 
fence 
about 
Pave 
same 
secure 
strong m in a 
Lo 


to 


| tion. 


aS | 





growth in the autumn as the foliage and 
| flowe rs tax the plant, and draw so heavily 


are | on the vit ality in the spring. 


The peony loves a light sandy soil, and 
a well drained location, where there will be 
abundant sunshine. 

Low, undrained, or sour soil will not 
produce peonies to any degree of perfec- 


If the earth is inclined to be a little wet, 
make a peony bed by elevating the soil to 
at least eight inches above the surrounding 
ground; in doing this, use some sand, and 
there will be much better blooms the com- 
ing season. 


midseason and late} on account of the plant having such heavy | 
bloom-' foliage, and bearing such immense flowers, 





| 
Peonies that have remained for several 


years in one position ought to be lifted 
and reset. The improvement will be very 
noticeable.—J. T. 


THE GEESE 
The Gander is a mighty bird, 

(That is, he’s mighty proud) 

He shakes his tail, and puffs his chest, 
And cackles very loud, 

And opens his big bill so wide, 

He shows his long, red tonguc inside 


Now Mrs. Goose is quieter far 

And doesn’ : brag so much, 

Is gentler, too, (as women are) 

Just eats the grass and such 

As garden truck if she can find it 

She'll mow the peas and never mind it. 


Upon her eggs she'll quietly sit 
rll near the nest you go, 
And then her voice, (I must admit) 
Is neither soft nor low 
She hisses loud, he hisses too, 
You'd better run or they'll get you 
—Mrs. W. C. Patrick. 
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AGENTS-FARMERS 
MERCHANTS — 
ATTENTION! 


DO YOU WANT THIS 
FORD AUTOMOBILE 


ra wit RCO 


itn 


TARM 


Bie Payine Business BEsiDEs 


We want man in cach community to work with us on ou 
big new plan—to travel by automobile and handle the big W 
bur Line of Stock Tonics, Farm Remedies, Medicines, Er. 
tracts. Spices, etc. We equip each man with an auto aad 
eet him up in «a business of his own that will pay him 


$2,000.00 TO $3,000.00 A YEAR. 


quod * 1s open to you, no matter who you are or where you 


© experience necessery—we teach you everything. 
=. No conta qoquived—cvervanins 8s furnished. Liberal credit 


~~ £ -Y- new plan. 
was us at cace—today—don t pon it 





Full details of 4 





If you have no auto and want 
one just send me your name 
today and say 

‘L want one “ot 


Touring Cars PRE e” ora 





75 To$300 
}A_MONTH! 


Demand for capable 
and tractor men far —— 1, the 
om siee — store, Factory Wester, Gar 
$50 Course FREE 


Only six weeks ired to train you in this great 
school. Most complete instruction. 
Enrol] now and receive $50 


Soot Fae Ge for vor big Pree book 





reads 
Sie me rraecee 


Applied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 





Bicycles 1 Price 
Latest Model F*x-ce to 


Rider Agents who sell —_ 
% Bicycles. The Best Bicyc 


made. ON EASY PAYM 


BROWN CYCLE CO,Pert.N 
3018 E. 9ist St., CHICAGO, 
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# \Women's Cnment F 


expres 


OOO OO Oe 8 Om ome mt emt we ee ete 


All women are invited to state their ae 
or criticisms briefly on any subject they see | 
+. and we will publish as many letters each 
sonth as our space will permit. 
Farming is im no way responsible for the views | 


Successful 


herein. 
THRESHING TIME 

have been on the farm two years this past 

g and threshing time is again fast approaching. 
g ready for and feeding threshers seems al- 
the hardest task I have to deal with and I 
i like to ask other farm women how they 
ge and Png their work at this time to lighten 
bor.—Mrs. L. Tins Mo. 

yment: Thisisa very timely question and we 
| like to hear from women who have discovered 
of making threshing time work less trouble- 
—Editors. 


LAUNDERING COLLARS 
Do any of the readers find it nearly impossible 


ron white linen collars to look well? Quite 
1 it happens the farmer’s wife is obliged to 
at least. 


fter the collars are washed and dried, I dip 
n four or five times at intervals of about ten 
1tes apart into a pint of luke warm water into 
h has been dissolved one and one-half table- 
nsful of cold starch. quarter of an hour 
the last starching, I begin the ironing, mak- 
ire first the irons are que clean. I iron 
ner side first, that is, the side to be doubled 
When the collar is almost dry I turn it over 
yn the other side, In that way I iron up 
nkles to be exposed to view. Next I slightly 
en with a wet rag the right and last side 
i and pass a hot iron two or three times very 
kly and with considerable pressure over it to 
a polish. You can repolish if desired. Then 
che collar and pin around it a clean rag that 
1y fully dry in shape sae be protected from 
intil worn.—A. B., 


SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE 
I like S. F. very much and see some very fine 
in the short stories. It would be fine if a 
the men would “sit up and take notice” of 
e written on “Some Failures as Husbands.” 
k it is not because they don’t care anything 
their wives, but on account of so much to 
k about, they forget and get careless, which 
should not do, for a g — is ome a 
g to any home.—A. G. F., 


MAKES SPENDING MONEY FROM 
CHICKENS 


father takes your paper and we are all 
ngly pleased with it. There are eight 
ns in our family and each one of us has to 
thru before it is laid down. There is cer- 
no other paper like 8. F. Altho I am only 
e years old I love your I raise chickens. 
e been raising Rhode telands Reds, but I am 
raising White Leghorns. I am making all of 
pending money off of chickens. 
sister and I are greatly interested in crochet- 
We always look for the pece of crocheting 
I thank 8. F. for teaching me so many 
edges. I hope my father will always take 
I think he will. Please let us always know 
our subscription has expired in plenty of 
) as not to miss a single copy.—L. R. H., Fla. 


LIKES WOMEN’S COMMENT 
1 glad that Rae! ey this department in your 
as I have wanted to write for some time and 


t feel quite at home in “Our Bulletin.” 

like your paper fine tho lots of things do 
ply to our western irrigated farms.—Mrs. 
C., Wyo. 


VANTS ARTICLES ON CARE OF CHIL- 
DREN 


iced in the March number that you ask 
e ladies would like for our page, also for 
As you already give us flowers, chickens, 
pes, 1 would like to say that I believe there | 
great many women who would like some 
by a good doctor or nurse on the care of | 
1 was married at seventeen years and 
1y boy who is now seventeen months old 
rn soon after I became eighteen. I live a 
many miles from any one and am at least 
w thirty-five miles from a good doctor. I 
re there are a great many more mothers who 
such advice, and cannot get it only from | 
good paper. I also think that hints from 
rs who_ know would greatly help. My 
nd and I have only taken your pap tinge 
ry and like it very much.—Mrs. 





ENJOYS GOOD STORIES i 
ike the stories and Home Amustment Page. 
kes a person feel better after having a good 

think. Go on with your cartoons and 
i like to have stories similar to “An Invest- 
" I believe was the name of it. I like the 
nued stories pretty well, but am ee won- 

« how they will end. —Mrs. V. M. P., Neb. 
| 


A PEACH OF A FARM PAPER 
iticed in one of the back numbers of 8. F 
nan’s comment to have menus of a balanced 

I certainly approve of the same. There 
any women who are good cooks, but the 
le comes in when they do not know me 

us vanes. foods. & F. is a peach as s 
paper and we certainly get our money’s | 
h of reading.—Mrs. A. J., Finn. v's 


I enjoy the recipes so much and would like to | 
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Where Overalls are good 
LEE UNION-ALILS are better 


An ideal one-piece suit, 
overalls and shirt combined. 
Cool, Clean, Comfortable. 


UNION:ALLS 


have triple stitched seams, guaranteed not 

to rip—eight handy pockets, no suspenders 

or bait tc to chafe ' ind, and are the best 

farm and work garment made. They cost 

less than old-fashioned uncomfortable two- 

piece suits. 
LEE UNION-ALLS can be worn next to the skin or 
underwear in hot weather, over warm clothes in 
winter. They are easily washed. 
Four colors—checked blue, dark blue, white and khaki. 
LEE UNION-ALL play suits for children are ideal, the 
cover the child from head to foot and are the best "rough 
and tumble suit made. Just like Dad's. 
Order from your dealer. If he can’t supply you, send us his 
name, your chest measure and height. 
Do not take imitations. Insist = = od UNION-ALLS. 


deseri end gris. 
ONION-ALLS” ta 


Men’s $2.25—Youths’ (ll to 17 yrs.) $1.75 
Boys’ (7 te 11) $1.50—Children’s & te 6) $1.26 


H. D. LEE MERCANTILE Co. 


Kansas City,Mo. KensasCity,Ken. Salina, Kan, 


Live 











<= Three Hundred Million 
Bushel Grop in 1915 


Farmers pay for their land with one year’s crop 
and prosperity was never so great. 


Regarding Western Canada as a grain producer, a prom- 
inent business man says: “Canada’s position today is 
sounderthan ever. There is more wheat, more oats, more 
grain for feed, 20% more cattle than last year and more 
hogs. The war market in Europe needs our surplus. As 
for the wheat crop, it is marvelous and a monument of 
strength for business confidence to build upon, exceeding the most optimistic predictions.” 
ew aon > ere Cues SS bento per awe 
averaged in 1915 over 45 bushels per acre 
Bartley averaged in 1915 over 40 bushels per acre 
Prices are high gre convenient, -qucetignt land low in price either improved or other- 
wise, ranging from $12 to $30 per acre ree homestead lands are plentiful and not far 
from railway lines and convenient to good schools and churches. The climate is healthful, 
There is no war tax on land, nor is there any conscription. For —_- information 
as to best oqaplons for Isettlement, reduced railroad rates and descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet ress 


FRANK W. HEWITT, 202 W. Sth ST., DES MOINES, IOWA 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Canadian Government Agent. 






















No Faseports are Necess 


me to Deitro 


The Automobile Center ° 
quickly. No other city, no other 


And , 
j ’ 
achool can give you what Detroit offers. 


j Every factory knows us, endorses our school, 
ried ell ears our rm offers — territory 
in which 6 


ARN 0 $300.00 
eae come sompner, tudents 00 A MONTH oars 


yom ot startto getting facto tepjning ta in p omenbiine 


Detroit trained 
men get preference 
over ali others and get jobs 





cari eee ae 
epee eee Any Time 


Ror 


good paying positions 

START A GARAGE SELL mere INOEPENDENT 

We have ave completed r--- ements wi th the to Factories to Smads wrremretpene touch wi 
Investmen' 


tment firm (worth talon) pr fants Feliable, 


These 
net QUICKLY — NOW. &/" j. Get fall pertiela 
still, jamp on @ train and come Sebel boo 


MIGHIGAN STATE AUTO. SCHOOL, 
807 Auto Bldg., No. 11-19 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S, A. 
























Read the advertisements in this issue. They are a 
record of progress in methods and manufacture as re- 


ryctpe for canning peas and other vegetables | lated to farming and the farm home. 


Ohio. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 








KEEP THE REFRIGERATOR CLEAN | The little canes with pennants at one end, 
4 well known physician calls the average | that are sold during celebrations, are 
refrigerator “the doctor’s check book,’ | excellent for cleaning the refrigerator, 

for he says that more than half the sick- | after the pennant hoe baat removed. 
ness of the household can be traced to When the tube is clean and just before 
a neglected ice box. it is put in place, take the scrubbing brush, 
At least once a fortnight in winter and | dip it in the boiling water on the stove 
every week in summer and even oftener| and scrub out the floor and sides of the 
if the weather is very hot, all the food| food chamber and also the ice chamber. 
and ice should be removed from the re-| Wipe them dry with a clean cloth. Now 
frigerator and every part should be washed | replace the shelves, the ice, and the food 
out thoroly. and you can be certain that if the 
Unfortunately freezing does not, as| refrigerator is kept at the proper tem- 
cen will be clean and 


July, 1915 
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Do Your Washing 
in the Shade 


—out in the yard, on the porch or 
any other place desired. Have a 
whole yardful of snow white gar- 


















some people imagine, render germs in-| perature, the edi 
uncontaminated by disease germs.—Mary 


nocuous. They can stay frozen for 
months and be just as deadly when they 


thaw out again as they ever were. Nat-| 


ural ice is never clean. When the water 


_ freezes all the dirt that is floating on the 


surface freezes with it, to thaw out slowly 
in your refrigerator. So look carefully 
to the condition of your refrigerator if 
you want to save yourself from ptomaine 
poisoning, typhoid fever, and other in- 
testinal disorders. For many of these 
things have their origin right in the 
innocent looking ice box 
Sanitary Food Receptacle 

If cleaned in the following way, any 
refrigerator that is in good condition can 
be made a safe and sanitary receptacle 
for food. Put a big sauce pan of water 
on the stove, let it come toa boil and stir 
in half a cupful of washing soda. Then 
remove all the dishes containing food from 
the shelves of the ice chest and the milk 
bottles from the upper portion. Throw 
a clean cloth over them to keep off any 
dust that may be floating in the air. Next 
remove the ice, put it in a dish pan. Take 
out all the shelves that hold the food and 
also the zine rack that is immediate Ly he- 
neath the ice. Bring these to the sink and 
scrub them off with the hot soda water. 
Do not put your hands into this water 
for the soda is so strong that it will make 
the skin red and rough. Use one of the 
cheap little string mops that come for 
washing dishes. Don’t use the dish mop 
but keep one especially for the refrigerator. 
If the refrigerator has been rather neg- 
lected it may be necessary to scrub the 
zine under the ice with a scrubbing brush 
before you mop it off with the scalding 
soda water. Mop off each shelf carefully 
in the same way and then wipe them 
with a clean cloth, and stand them by the 
fire, or in the sun to dry while you at- 
tend to the refrigerator itself. 

The dirtiest part of any refrigerator, 
and the favorite lurking place of disease 
germs, is the waste pipe that runs from 
the ice chamber and carries off the water 
from the melting ice. This is usually 
clogged with a repulsive, black, gelatinous 
substance composed of all sorts of dirt 
and filth that has melted from the ice. 
In refrigerators of a simple type this pipe 
can be taken out and brought to the 
sink to be cleaned. Even when boiling 
soda water runs freely thru, it is not 
necessarily clean for the sides may be 
coated with the gelatinous matter that 


has been there for months. Tiny brushes | 
on very long and flexible wire handles} 


can be purchast d very cheaply for clean- 
ing this tube, or a long piece of wire with | 
rag twisted around one end or a flexible | 


a 


Stewart Bennett. 


| SHORTENING BLUE MONDAY 


Sort over the garments to be laundered, 


|before commencing. Into one group 


‘gather the table linen; in a second, place 
the finest wearing apparel; in a third will 
go the sheets, pillow cases, and more 
common wearing apparel, and to the 
fourth group will fall the colored clothing. 
If any of this is likely to stain, do not 
mingle it with the rest. Plain black cloth- 
ing, as sateen skirts and black stockings 
should not follow in the water in which 
white clothes have been washed, as the 
lint from the latter will disfigure them. 

Remove all stains before putting clothes 
into the tub. Fruit stains can be removed 
by pouring boiling water thru the fabric. 
|Tar and axle grease can be removed by 
lan application of lard. Fresh ink by 
| washing out immediately in cold water; 


but if allowed to dry, and it fails to re-| 


| 
| spond to the lemon juice and salt. treat- 
| ment, the liquid used for erasing ink from 
| paper may be used, rinsing thoroly after- 
wards to remove all traces of the chemical. 
| Blood stains are best removed by soaking 
jin tepid water. If more than usually 
obstinate, use a little kerosene with the 
water. But this is not advisable save 
with fabrics in common use; if laid away 
|in the drawer for even a few weeks they 
| become decidedly yellow. 
| In these days of a multitude of wash- 
ling machines, a good one should be a 
| part of every household equipment, and 
| there are many such. Individual prefer- 
jence will decide whether it shall be one 
which goes with a crank or a lever; tho 
in many of the best homes now it matters 
little, and the gasoline engine is made to 
furnish the power. Soak the clothes in 
| tepid water over night; this loosens the 
| dirt, and renders the aid of the washer 
|more effective. If the water is hard, 
| borax or some other powder may be used, 
experiments will tell what is best in your 
individual case. But be careful about 
overdoing this. ‘Those who habitually 
employ chemical agents almost always 
curtail the wearing qualities of the gar- 
ments. 
| Use only a good quality of bluing. Some 
of these have copper or iron as a founda- 
tion, and if the least trace of soap remains, 
chemical action releases the iron, and you 
are shocked to find that your clothes are 
marked with spots of genuine iron rust. 
Do not blame this to the boiler, but to 
the bluing. Personally, we have found 
no bluing better than good indigo, a piece 
of which, tied up in a piece of cloth, can 


bamboo can be used for the purpose. | be used to advantage in the boiling suds, |Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 


= ments on the line before 9 o'clock 
) —it’s easy to do it if you own a 


| Madté- Motsx 
Lasher 


S) —the ideal washing machine for the 
& home without electricity. It operates 
on gas, gasoline, kerosene or alcohol 
—Se worth a wash—requires no 
watching—you can trust it to do ail 
the hard work while you sit in the 
» shade and rest. Simple, safe, easy 
§ to operate—a touch of the foot starts \Y 
S it. Made of superior materials in 
my) the superior Maytag way. 4 

. FREE—The “ Maytag Laundry Manual” N 

tells the whole story and contains valuable N 


formulas on laundering all fabrics. Write 

| . Sor a copy now. 

THE MAYTAG COMPANY >» 

Dept. 55 NEWTON, IOWA * 
® Branches and Warehouses in Al; Principa, Cities, § 


There is a Maytag Washer of every type . 
—hand—power driven—electrim—all built \N 
to the enviable Maytag Standard. 6 


Dealers—We've a fine proposition for you. Write! 








N 


\\. 
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RQ SESSA 


Shoo Fly Plant 


KEEPS FLI OUT OF 
THE HOUSE 
Flies will not stay in a room where 
itis grown. Very mysterious, but 
tests show such to be the case. 
Blooms in a short time (60 days 
from planting). Flowers both sum- 
merand winter. Package of seed 
by mail with catalogue, 10 Cemts. 
APAN SEED -» Desk?, 
uth Norwalk 


|E Xela} 
oF & Sf a [e| 


THE HANDY MAN 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Kill All Flies! ™s.Se:* 


Placed anywhere, Deisy Fly Killer attracts and kills all 
flies, Neat, clean, ereamental, convenient, a 





| 
| 


| 










Daisy Fly Killer 
Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express, prepaid, $1.00. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave,, Brookiyn, N.Y. 
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if you boil the cluthes.* Dip it in and 

squeeze until about the shade of blue 
needed for the rinse water stage is reached. 

But in these days it is hara w get the 

pure article, and the cheaper prands make | 
‘reaks and all sorts of undesirable results. | 
In any case, avoid the over use of bluing. | 
Like perfumery, it should serve only as a 

suggestion; just a tinge is sufficient. 

Black and white ginghams, sateens, 

», will retain their clear colors until! 

orn out if boiling suds is poured over | 
them, and allowed to stand a few minutes | 

efore washing them, first soaping all! 
especially soiled places. This treatment 
sets the black and prevents its getting 
dingy, and it clears the white. 

Wash flannels in a suds as hot as the 

inds will bear. Use garment hangers for 
drying dainty underwear; in this way the 
correct shape is retained. 

The double line with pulley attachments 
which is a part of the washday equipment 
in the apartment house has just as press- 
ing a need in the farmhouse. With such 
. line the housewife need not step from | 

er porch while putting out or gathering 
her lineful of clothes.—Bessie L. 
Putnam. 


\UNTY HOPEFUL ON GETTING 
CLOSE TO NATURE 
Them city folks that come to 
‘Ma’ Harriman’s is always talk- 
in’ about gettin’ close to Na- 
ture,’ sighed Aunty Hopeful, 
as she watched a group of va- 
tionists go up the road. It seems to me 
tho all of ’em was possessed of the idea 
it this is a cure for most everything that 
s’em. Of course, city folks isn’t to be 
umed for wantin’ to get out into the 
untry where they can fill their lungs 
th something else besides germs and 
reet dust. But there’s one thing about 
\fother Nature,” as most of ’em call 
r, which some of ’em overlooks. You’ve 
t to summer and winter with her, just 
you would anyone else, before you 
really come to get acquainted witb her. 
rhe old lady’s got lots of moods, and if 
vu don’t rightly understand her, you’re 
kely to find some of ’em mighty disagree- | 
ible. When I hear them boarders talkin’ 
ibout “the joys of goin’ back to the 
ind,” it don’t take no second sight to 
now that these Nature worshipers is 
hinkin’ of Nature at her best—when 
he’s smilin’ and sunshiny and fixed up to| 
entertain company. 
“Mother Nature,” continued Aunty, 
is like lots of other folks. When she! 
primps up and puts a smile on her face 
nu'd never suspect she could be any- 
ing but agreeable. But she has her 
spells” and then she can be as contrary 
s most anyone else. Life in the country | 
’t all smiles and easy goin’. It’s true | 
ere’s lots of blessings comes to them | 
o gets their livin’ direct from the soil, | 
it they don’t get ’em without toilin’ | 
vr ’em. There’s easier ways of gettin’ 
omething for nothin’ than tryin’ to coax 
it from Mother Nature. 
“As for myself,” concluded Aunty, “I’m 
a true Nature Worshiper or I never could 
have been a farmer's wife. When it 
storms and crops is backward some folks 
s always findin’ fault. But there isn’t 
no mood of Nature that doesn’t set my 
heart to singin’. If the sun kept shinin’ 
all the time these same grumblers would 
oon be goin’ down on their knees prayin’ 
for something different. There’s reason, 
however, behind the old Lady’s frowns as 
hind her smiles and tho I’ve lived a 
vood many years I most generally notice |. 
he provides a seed time and a harvest, 
o matter how much mbling us mor- 
usindulgein. After all, so far as weather 
Ss concerned, one might better worry | 
ver something else. The good Lord is| 
goin’ to have it His way whether we like | 
t or not.” —Orin Crooker. 


| gio “ca 
Hand-pump water systems are all right in their place—we sell aN 

lot of them—they’ re probably the most successful of their kind— 

and there’ s areason for them, in regions where labor is dirt cheap 

But time and muscle is worth to much on your farm to allow 


Would you 
do this 


for 
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an hour? 
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twenty or thirty minutes a day hand pumping, when you can 
pump 600 gallons of water per hour, at a cost of less than 5 
cents—and have all the water you want with a 


Vee Power Pumper 


Mann (Electric or Gasoline) 


It settles the water problem once for all. It runs steadily and quietly, 
without trouble or break-downs, month after month, year after year. ‘Tested 
and proven by years of use. Gives high efficiency with small expense. 
Lasts four times as long as cheap outfits, yet moderate in cost. 


Trade in your hand pump 


b aye ys If you have a hand pomp system, write us what your 
of water without equipment is. We'll tell you how easily and econom- 
pumping drudgery ically you can change over to a Leader Power Pumper 

















—---- System. 


. Write for our booklet “Water in 
abundance without pumping drudgery” 
It gives full information about Leader Power Pumpers, 
how they can be added to systems now depending upon 
hand power, and how economically you can install a 
complete Leader Power Pumper System. 








Mention this paper when you write 


Leader. fren ffprks, 


Decatur, Ill., and Owego, New York Dept. 707 


Branch Offices: 
103 Park Ave., New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago J 






































KODAK RECORD 


Photographs showing the growth of your stock and crops, 
the conditions of your buildings and drains will prove more 
than interesting—they will prove valuable. 

And when it comes to selling live stock a photograph is 
almost as good as showing the animal itself. And picture 
taking is both simple and inexpensive by the Kodak system. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for a copy of ‘‘Kodak on the Farm.’’. A 
beautifully illustrated little book that will interest the whole family. It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Help the children to feel that the world 
has a worthy place for each one to fill. 





Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 


PRE my 
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Write your name and address plainly 
How to Order Patterns and in full Let us know the correct 
number and size of each pattern you want Enclose price of pattern and ad- 


dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. Iowa. 3-year subscription at 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


. 
Premium Offer 
cription to Successful Farming at 35 cents; or any two 10-cent patterns for a 
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Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 
sent free for securing a 2-year new or renewal sub- 







50 cents. 











Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 1 
Summer Catalog containing over 400 I 


Catalog Notice 





Dressmaking giving valuable hints to the home dressmaker 





‘ gns of Ladies, Misses’ and 
ren's Patterns, as well asthe latest Embroidery Designs, also a Concise and Comprehensive Article on 


and 


916 Large Posting one 
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1743—-Junior Dresas—With two styles of sleeve 
and with under waist Georgette crepe, taffeta, 
voile, dimity, challie, batiste, cueni. net or 
messaline would be nice for this. It is also a 
propriate for flouncing and embroidered materials. 
The pattern is cut in three sizes: 12, 14, and 16 
years. Price 10 cents 


1759—A Practical House Dress—The fronts are 


1724—An Ideal Play or School Dress—The 
bloomers are fine for little girls, inasmuch as they 
replace petticoats, and afford comfort and grace 
in movement. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 
2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Price 10 cents 

1752—-A School or Play Dress—This model is 
made with body and sleeve combined, the sleeve 
to be finished in short bell style, ideal for warm 


weather, or in wrist length, with a deep cuff. The | reversible. They are faced in reverse style to 
skirt is a three-piece model cut with dare fulness. | meet the rolled collar. The sleeve may be finished 
This pattern is in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12)| with a band cuff or in loose effect with a facing. 
years. Price 10 cents The skirt is a three-piece model. The pattern is 

1723—A Neat and Practical Model—This at- | cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 


bust measure. Price 10 cents. 
1615—Ladies’ Camisole in Kimono Style— 
It is made with fulness at the neck and waistline 


tractive style will at once appeal to the careful 
housekeeper. The model has several good features 
It completely envelopes the dress, and has simple, 
practical lines. The pockets may be omitted Phe 
mattern is cut in three sises: small, medium, and 
irge Price 10 cents 
1760—An Attractive Negligee—This 
yle is lovely for any of the pretty inexpensive 
crepes, lawns, organdies or voiles. It is also nice 
for silk, batiste and all lingerie fabrics. The sleeve 
is cut in one with the body of the waist The 
P sttern is cut in three sizes: small, medium and | The ruffles may be omitted. The pattern is cut in 
Price 10 cents four sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Price 10 cents. 
1741—-A Charming Dress in Empire Style—/| 1749-1750—A Pretty Afternoon or Callin 
With sleeve in either of two lengths. Dimity, | Gown—Comprising ladies waist pattern 1749 ond 
lawn, checked or striped taffeta, batiste, embroid- | ladies’ skirt pattern 1750. The waist is cut in 
ered crepe or voile; all these are fine for the de-j| six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 


shoulders. The pattern is cut in three sizes: 
Small, medium and large. Price 10 cents 

175 Charming Summer Frock—This 
dress is developed in inexpensive lawn, dimity or 
crepe, with simple trimming of lace or embroidery, 
or in checked or striped taffeta, batiste or voile, 
will make a delightfully cool and becoming gown. 


smart 


at 





rae 


v vent of this model. The yoke shown on the | measure. The skirt in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
small views may be omitted. The pattern is cut} and 32 inches waist measure. Two separate 


in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Price 10 cents. 10 cents each 























and the sleeve sections are lapped in points at the | 





























1761-1756—A Jaunty Sport Costume—Striped 
taffeta in green and blue was used for the smock, 
and green jersey cloth for the skirt. Tub silk, 
linen and washable satin is also nice for this 


| style. Pattern 1761 furnishes the model for the 
smock. It is cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 


42 and 44 inches bust measure. The skirt is cut 
in seven sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
waist measure. T wo separate patterns. Price 10c each. 
1729—-A Simple, Becoming ss for the 
Little Miss—This neat model may easily be de- 
veloped. It is nice for percale, gingham, chambrey, 
lawn, batiste, crepe, repp, voile, hnen and pique. 
The sleeve may be made in wrist or elbow length. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
| years. Price 10 cents. 
1742—Girl’s Jumper Dress—With Guimpe, 
having long or short sleeve. This is a lovely model 
| for summer fabrics, and its lines are so comfortable 
and simsple. With a guimpe of dotted Swiss or 
| batiste, and the jumper of linen, poplin or repp, it 
would be a serviceable dress. The pattern is cut 
in five sizes: 4, 6,8, 10 and 12 years. Price 10 cents 
1728—Ladies’ Yoke Petticoat—This model has 
a splendid feature in the yoke, which does away 
with fulness at the waistline, bringing it below the 
hips. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 waist measure. Price 10 centa. 
1727—A Smart Suit for the Little Boy—The 
blouse is made with diagonal closing, and may be 
finished with a sleeve in wrist or short length. The 
attern is cut in four sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
| Price 10 cente, 
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Solid Silveroid 7- Jewel 
Watches---One for You 





If you could only see this beautiful 
watch you would certainly want to 
own it. It makes a wonderfully pleas- 
ing appearance and looks like one of 
the highest priced watches. One espec- 
ially good feature is the fact that the 
case is dust and waterproof. 

This handsome watch is a dandy. 
Case is of solid American silveroid 
which wears and looks like Sterling. 
Back and bezel screw on. It is stem 
wind and stem set. It is a 12 size, thin 
model now so popular. 

The movement is standard, seven 
jewels, and is fitted with a jeweled 
lever escapement. Movement is w ell 

constructed and in timekeeping service 
will prove reliable for years. Watch is 
fully guaranteed for five years. 

Weight, complete with case is only 

inces. Tested, timed and regulated before 
sending out. 

The attractive Cowboy Fob is made of 
eather and consists of a holster complete with 
, minature six-shooter revolver. Every boy 
wants one as soon as he sees it. 


You Need Send No Money 


Just write us a letter or card, giving us your 
name and address and we shall be glad to send 
you full information as to how you can get 
one of these splendid watches and fobs. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


25 Success Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 
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Do You Want 
This Camera? 





Of course you do. Now, when all nature 
is at its best you will most enjoy a camera. 
You will find no end of persons and objects 
you will wish to photo once you get one of 
these handy roll film, box cameras. 


This Seneca Scout Camera appeals to all 
—boys and girls, men and women. You can 
make really fine pictures with it. It is light, 

strong, quic k, complete. It takes a picture 


24%4"x3% The lens is a good and cuts 
a sharp | ire. The shutter a reliable 
automatic ior time or instancianeous ex- 
posure. 


A card or letter will insure your getting full 
information how to get one of these valuable 
cameras for a little easy work. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
24 Succes Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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| DIAGONAL CROCHETED LACE 

| ‘To make this lace use hard twist crochet 
cotton of any desired size and a steel 
crochet hook of a size to carry the thread 
easily. 

Make a foundation chain of 29 stitches, 
turn. 

Ist row. Form a space at the beginning 
of the row. De. 1 in each of the next 4 
| stitches, ch. 2, skip 2, de. 7 along the 
|foundation chain, ch. 2, skip 2, de. 4 
along chain, ch. 2. , Skip 2, de. 3 at begin- 
ning of foundation chain, ch. 2, de. 3 in 
same stitch. (This forms a shell.) Ch. 
3, turn. 

2nd row. Shell in shell, ch. 2, de. 4) 
over 2 ch., ch. 2, de. 2 over next 2 ch., 
de. 1 over eac h of next 5 de., ch. 2, de. 4, 
over next 2 ch., ch. 2, de. 2 over two last 
de. in previous row. Ch. 2, de. 1 in 3d 
stitch of turn in previous row, ch. 5, turn. | 

3d row. De. 5, 1 sp., de. 4, 1 sp., de. | 

7, 1 sp., de. 4, 1 sp., shell in shell, ch. 3, 
turn. 

4th row. Shell in shell, 1 sp., de. 4, 

1 sp., de. 7, 1 sp., * de. 4, 1 sp. Repeat 
from * once, de. 2, 1 sp., - 5, turn. 
5th row. 1 sp. de. 5, 1 sp., de. 4, 1 
sp., de. 4, 1 sp., de. 7, 1 ag de. 4, 1 sp., 
shell in shell, ch. 3, turn. 
6th row. Shell in shell, 1 sp., de. 4, 1 sp., 
de. 7, 1 sp., * de. 4, 1 sp., repeat from * 
twice, de. 2, 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. 
7th row. 1 sp., de. 5, 1 sp., * de. 4, 
1 sp., repeat from * twice, de. 7, 1 sp., 
de. 4, 1 sp:, shell in shell, ch. 3, turn. 

8th row. Shell in shell, 1 sp., de. 4, | 
1 sp., de. 7, 1 sp., * de. 4, 1 sp., repeat 
from * 3 times, de. 2, 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. 

9th row. 1 sp., de. 5, 1 sp., * de. 4, | 
1 sp., repeat from * three times, de. 7, | 
1 sp., de. 4, 1 sp., shell in shell, ch. 3, | 
turn. 

10th row. De. 6 in center of shell, s 

1, in first space, ch. 3, de. 6 in next space, 

. lince oe r de. of 7 de. group in previous 

row, ch. 3, de. 6 in next space, 1 sp., *| 
de. 4, 1 sp., repeat from * three times, de. 
2, 1 sp., ch. 5, turn and begin the next 
point. Follow directions to length desired. 
The first shell in each succeeding point is 
begun in the space just above the last 
group of 6 de. in the preceding row.—G. 8. 








WHAT BECOMES OF STOCKINGS? 
| When stockings get beyond mending, 
they may still be made to serve further 
usefulness. 

If the children wear out the knees of 
their stockings hopelessly, while the re- 
mainder is still too good to throw away, 
did you ever try cutting them off to ‘‘soc k 
length’ and crocheting a simple little | 
scallop or picot edge as a finish? This 
is quickly done and looks well. 
crochet is made rather tight it will hold | 
the socks in place. These make use ful | 
little socks for summer wear. 

After removing the feet from a pair of | 
long stockings 1 open each stocking up 
the back, lap the edges in a flat seam and 
sew on the machine, making a large cloth 

jnearly square. This we like especially 
|\for dusting. A little furniture polish or | 
| prepared oil rubbed into it makes an ex- 
| cellent dustless duster at practically no 
| expense. We like a similiar cloth for 
cleaning the stove.—A. M, A. 
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4 PURE, WHOLESOME and DEPENDABLE\ 


HO-MAYDE prevents failures on Bake Day; 
it makes the sponge rise sooner, and so shortens 
_ of —— ey 

same quantity of flour will give a larger, 
better and sweeter loaf, which will not dry out so 


quickly. 

Ask your grocer, today, for a 15 cent package, 
sufficient for 100 loaves of bread. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and we will send you a 
generous sample FREE. Address Dept. K 


HO-MAYDE PRODUCTS Co. 


TORONTO. cat perrotr. Tava 
Ss oS 











Yes, you may keep 

this new Edison—and 

= choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
ay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 

Free Trial 7 {he re" © regen ples 

boy. Have all the poe VO A ts. ene 

friends, We will ~ it to you without E penny aie dee 


Eensieee ote 
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- TheonlyKEROSENE 


(coal oil) Iron in the world 
Mo woman 








For Country Homes 


Health—Comfort— Happiness 
A Booklet FREE. The Perfect 
Closet serves the entire family, 
baby to grandfather, day and 
night, winter, summer, rain or 
shine. No water, no odor— 
cheap. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


T. E. MORGAN, Mig. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


CASH PAID FOR DRAWINGS 
Prizes offered for best cartoons, j okes 
or illustrations; students and practi- 
cing artists send for trial subscripti ion 
to Student Illustrator, 3 months, 25 
cents? practices al instructions, advice, 
suggestions, examples and interesting 
articles on art work in all branches; 
$1 a year; worth $10. 


Student-Illustrator, Dept. F 
BE AN AUTO EXPERT 


Learn electric systems, vulcanizing, acetylene welding, 
| repairing, driving. Actual work, practical experience, 

under experts. Big, well-ec quippe om. Courses 4 to 
10 weeks. Positions secur Write for “*How to Drive. 


GREER COLLEGE OF MOTORING, CHICAGO 
,  <—— Clee 














© famous 
5 ae Razor 
30 days hoe Then send 
$1.%5 or return razor, Write 


Victor Razor Go. Dept. B Webster Bidg., Chicago 












Ww RITE for advertising rates in 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING if 
you have Poultry to sell. Talk to 
the audience of 700,000 farmers 
and poultrymen who believe in 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
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Jote—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will tbe answered In this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A Tennessee subscriber writes: ‘When 
a boy takes a girl to any place of amuse- 
ment and tells her he has enjoyed himself, 
what should the girl say? Should you 
when eating at the table pass your plate 
for je lly, etc., or asked for it to be passed 
to you?” 

In this case the boy has been furnish- 
ing the amusement, and the girl would be 
the one to express her pleasure in the 
evening's entertainment. 
would tell her that he has enjoyed her 
company very much, or he was glad she 
could go. Jellies, relishes, ete., are r? od. 
A second helping is usually offered at an 
informal dinner, and one should wait 
until it is offered, unless one is very much 
at home where dining. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 


“Will you 


please tell me the correct way to sit at) 
the | 


a_ wedding dinner? Ww here should 
bride and groom sit? 

At a wedding dinner, the bride and 
groom enter the dining room first and 
are seated side by side at the head of a 
long table, or at the most prominent 
place, if the table is round, 
honor i is seated next to the bride to render 
assistance that is needed with 
train and bouquet. The best man sits 
next to the bridegroom. The bride’s 
father and mother occupy the space op- 
posite the bride and bridegroom. They 
are the host and hostess of the occasion. 
The bridegroom’s mother sits next 
the bride’s father, 
her mother. The minister is seated next 
to the bridegroom’s mother, and his wife 
next to the bridegroom’s father. 
other guests fill in the rest of the places, 
- and women alternating. 

An Indiana subscriber asks: 
am calling for the first time on a 
arrival in our neighborhood, how 
should I remain? 

\ first call is usually limited to fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 

\ Montana reader writes: “Please tell 
me how answers to informal and formal 
invitations should be written.” 

Answers to invitations should be writ- 
ten in the same form as that used in the 
invitation. If it is an informal, friendly 
note in the first person, the answer should 
also be informal and in the first person. 
Engraved invitations and invitations 
written in the third person, both require 
answers in the third person. 

A Nebraska subscriber asks: ‘‘When an 
acquaintance offers an apology which you 
do not care to accept, what should you 
Sa\ 

Courtesy 


any 


long 


requires that one should 
never ref to accept an apology. It 
may not ‘te possible to forgive to the ex- 
tent of restoring friendship, but the 
offender should always be treated with 
friendly courtesy thereafter.—B. A. 


use 


POINTS ON JELLY-MAKING 

\ll jellies are made by crushing care- 
fully picked and washed fruit, stewing for 
a few minutes, then straining out the 
clear juice. The juice is boiled for 20 
mim then an equal measure of hot 
sugar is added, the boiling continued for 
from five to ten minutes longer, as rapidly 
as possible. At the end of this time the 
fruit juice should jelly. But there is one 
important point to remember and that is 
all fruit juices do not jelly equally well, 
because some of them are lacking in a 
certain substance, called pectin, without 
which it is impossible to make firm jelly. 
You have no doubt noticed that some 
juices, especially that from peaches, ripe 
grapes, pears, kinds of plums and 


ites, 


some 
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The maid of | 


| berries 
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and his father next to} 
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| window and cover. 
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berries make a ropy, semi-liquid jelly and | 
you may have disc overed that thie. feat | 


boiling ‘instead of remedying this fault 
seems to increase it. The reason is be- | 


=i ee ree to 


To make a robe var, firm jelly of such fruits, 
it is necessary to add to them about one- 
quarter as much apple, currant, or crab- 
apple juice; all of these contain large oO ers 
amounts of pectin and jelly readily. The 
white part of the lemon rind boiled with | 
the fruit juice will also make it jelly better. 
You 7 can the fruit juice without B 
sugar until cooler weather, then when The C 
are and 

add the sugar and boil the second time. : 
To can the fruit juice, first stew the fruit Feeding of sowie 
for a few minutes, then squeeze out the g KK 
juice, put it into glass jars, adjust the oe 
rubbers and tops lightly, and process for Xs, 
ten minutes in boiling water as you did 
your canned fruit. 

It is important to have a good jelly 
The best kind is made of flannel because 
fruit juice will always be clear if strained 
thru it. Cut a square of flannel, fold it 
diagonally thru the center and sew up 
one side with a short, strong stitch. This 
gives a pointed bag from which there is | 
no waste and very little spilling.—Edith 
Charlton Salisbury. 














you have more leisure, boil it 20 minutes, 
bag thru which to strain the fruit juices. 
































VERY mother ought to have this 
72-page book to assist her in caring 
for her baby, for it contains more real, 
and dripping them in a cotton | sensible information than ad other book 
i { 4) 

bag, and 2 c. of red or white currant juice, of its kind ever published. Everything 
thru a thick flannel bag that has been | pertaining to the baby’ s daily needs is given 
dippe “dl me, warm water and tightly careful consideration and suggestions 
wrung out before beginning. Put the] offered that are simple, clear and practical. 


combined juice on the stove and boil. it 

20 min. im and add 5 c. of granulated White for this book today. It is abso- 
sugar using the same cup to measure juice | |ytely free. [f you prefer, just write your 
and sugar. Stir lightly and skim. Bring name and address on the margin of this 
page and send it to us. 


quickly to the boiling point and test often. 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


Do not cook too long. If it seems : 
trifle thin when cold set it in a sunny 
In two or three days U th 
Do not 
se e 
” 9 d 
Mellin’s Foo 
Method 
f Mil 
of Milk 


but on a | 
Modification 
for your Baby 


COMBINATION JELLIES 
Red Raspberry Jelly—Strain 3 c. of red | 
raspberry Ye e made by stewing the 


the sun will stiffen it enough. 
make jelly on a heavy rainy day, 
bright, sunny one. 

Blackberry Jelly—Take equal parts of 
blackberry and tart apple juice and put 
thru the flannel bag. Boil 20 min. and 
Add an equal amount of sugar and 
cook till it sets. 

Elderberry Jelly—Take 3 c. of apple | 
juice and 3 ec. of elderberry and put thru 
the flannel bag. Proceed as above. 

Plum Jelly—Cook mild sweet plums 
till the seeds drop out together with an 
equal amount of tart red apple skins and 
all. Drip in a cotton bag and then strain 
the juice thru the flannel ba Put the 
juice on the stove and boil hard for 20 
min., skimming carefully. Then add an 
equal amount of sugar and boil till it sets. | 

Wild Grape J elly—Wash the grapes and 
drain. Measure and add an equal quan- | 
tity of elderberries. Simmer the fruit 
till done with a little water to start the| 
juice. Drip the pulp in the cotton bag 
and then strain thru the flannel bag. To 
each pint of juice allow 1 pt. of sugar at 
the end of 20 minutes’ boiling. Watch care- | | 
fully and do not cook too hard. 

Cherry Jelly—Select a very mild apple 
to combine with cherries as the cherry 
juice boils up strong. Use equal parts 
of apple and cherry and proceed in the 
usual manner, allowing as much sugar as 
juice.—Hilda Richmond. 








THE CLIPPER 


There are three t destroy your 
lawns- jon, puek Plantain, 
and Crab Grags. In one season 
the Clipper will drive them all 
out. Your dealer should have 
them—1If he has not drop us a 
line and we will send circulars 
and prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 


Illinois 








AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Typewrite” 
—latest Model 5, back spacer, tabu- 
lator, color writing. Nothing lacking— 
» Metal case. 
FREE TRIAL—Ne Advance Payment! 
Send alittle biteach month until our 
* small priceis paid. Nored tape Sead 
for our @ Bargain Offer and FRE 
Typewriter rT Book toda: today. No ob i 
Tigewsier Distributing Syndicate 
1510-89 S Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


A DRY CLEANING HINT 

To clean a white coat or other similar 

garment, saturate apac kage of cornstarch 

in gasoline and spread this immediately 
over the garment. Roll the garment and 

i av ’ seve springs. Convenient. Much cheaper 

lay it aw ay for ral di AyS OF at les ast to operate than other fans, 12-inch 

until the gasoline has evaporated leaving blades. Roller bearing. Reliable. 

the starch dry. Brings genuine comfort and satisfac- 

tion. Ideal for the sick room. Third 

Then shake out and brush thoroughly. season. A proved success. The Won- 

Caution must, of course, always accom- Le Pg FE 
pany the use of gasoline ‘in cleaning.—A. 

M. 














RUNS ON ALCOHOL 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or 


order only, delivered prepaid in 
the continental U.S.A. Lake Breeze 


Motor, 662 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $400 


HE Victrola gives 
everybody the kind of 
music they like best. 


The many different styles of the 
Victor and Victrola make it possible 
for every home to have one of these 
wonderful instruments. 

Hear your favorite music at any Victor deal- 
er's. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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| Does Not Cost One Cent— | 
All Freight Charges Prepaid | 


If you would like a beautiful 31 piece dinner 
set, here is youropportunity to get one abso- 
tely free of ¢ . ese dishes are as 
y tomembers of the Household Dish Olub, 

it you are eligible to membership in this elub 
if you wish a setof the dishes. The set con- 
sts of six plates, six cups,six saucers,six fruit 
hes, six individual butter dishes and one 
irge meat platter. Each piece is decorated 
tha cluster of beautifal wood violets, sur- | | 
nded by green foliage and around the edges | | 
i ovely tracing of pure gold. The ware itself 
« first grade pure white and absolutely flawless. 
we does not permit us to give you a detailed 
outline of the plan of the Household Dish Club. 
We will say, however, that if you want a set of 
these dishes you can secure them on our special 

- without one cent of cost to you. 


How to Join the Dish Club 


you wish to beeome a member of the House- 

| Dish Club, send us your mame and ad- 
s and we will then send you illustration of 
lishes in colors and full in tion about 
to seeure these beautiful dishes free. 


Household Dish Club, Dept.51, Topeka, Kan. | | 
ee 


| 
7-Jewel Thin Model § 
W atch and Cowboy Fob 


eautiful, artistic model boy’s or man’s 
. Watch is fully guaranteed for 5 years 
—it should give good ser- 
vice for 10 to 20 years, 
even longer. The move- 
ment in this watch is the 
same grade as used by 
manufacturer in gold 
filled and solid gold cases. 
» Case of solid American 
nickel silver. 

Send me your name 
and address and I will 
i} immediately send you 
4Y complete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 
plan to get a fine watch 
and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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| dressings or mince meat. 
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When making the little girls’ bloomers 
try using elastic at the waist instead of a 
waist band. There are no buttons and 
buttonholes to bother awkward little 
hands. 

My china nest eggs were always getting 
broken, so now I use only the sanitary 
ones which I make myself. They are un- 
breakable, and also rid the hens from | 
vermin, Take one pint of lime, one-| 
fourth of a pint of cement, one teaspoon- | 
ful of sulphur, one moth ball crushed fine. | 
Moisten all with water, mix and mold in 
empty egg shells. They are fine. Try 
them. 

To remove iron rust from white goods, 
soak them for three or four days in butter- 
milk, and then wash in the usual way. 

When emptying feathers from one 
pillow to another, sew the opening of one 
to the other and you will not waste any 
of the feathers. 

A teaspoonful of borax added to the 
last rinsing water will whiten linen, and 
a bit of white soap shaved in the starch 
will give a fine gloss. 

Always have some older person, and 
one on whom you can rely, accompany 
the children when they go to watch any 
kind of machinery in operation. 

A teaspoonful of sugar moistened with 
vinegar and eaten slowly will cure ob- 
stinate cases of hiccoughs. 

Olive oil browns better than butter and 
goes farther. 

The roasting ears will be made much 
more delicious if, after their thorough 





cleaning, they are wrapped in a layer of 
the inner husks, tied with a strong white 
thread, and cooked thus. 


Do you make paper funnels to stick in 





your fruit pies to keep them from run. 
over? A short piece of uncooked macarom 
is more convenient. 








sils are NOT ‘all the same’. Be sure to buy 


“Wear - Ever” 


Aluminum Utensils 
Look for the ““Wear-Ever™ trademark on_the 
bottom of every utensil. SE SUBSTITUTES. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, “The *Wear-Hiver’ Kitchen." 
|_Jt te how to save fuel, time and strength. 





. 59, ° 
nonthers ‘abomtnomn Con Lid. Yoronto, Ontario. 
Send prepaid, iat. Wear-Bver" Stevpes. Encloe- 
is stampe---mone funded if not satisfied. 
Omer good until Aug. 20, 116 only. 


SAVE YOUR 
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Can 
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Head vegetables (cauliflower, brussels | |g A, 


| sprouts, cabbage, etc.) should be soaked, 


head down, in salted cold water. If there 
are worms or bugs in them they will crawl 

Gooseberries, grapes, plums, ete., will | 
not require as much sugar if a little soda 
(not enough to hurt the flavor) is added 
just before the sugar. 

If the baby must take medicine, the 
liquid will never be spilled if an invalid’s 
spoon of china is used. This has a closed 
top but two openings, one for receiving 
the medicine and the other for pouring 
it out. 

The bursted heads of cabbages are all 
right for kraut but only solid, white inner 
leaves should be used for pickles and 
relishes. 

If fried cakes, bread, and fried foods of 
all sorts are laid on paper the surplus | 
grease will be absorbed. 

Never throw good pickle vinegar away. | 
It is just the right strength for salad 





Particles of butterfat have to be in a 
plastic condition in order that butter 
may “gather” easily or thoroughly. If) 
the temperature of the cream is too low | 
the particles of butterfat may strike to- 
gether several times before adhering. 





When a house is lighted with lamps, 
eandles are often a convenience, saving | 
both time and oil when only a little light 
is needed, or in going from room to room. 
Large ones, cut in half, are the best. Dip 
the lower end in hot water and insert 
_—, in the candlestick, and it will 

t and stay firmly in place-—Mrs. F. A. 
Nisewanger. 
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T-Jewel Thin Mode! Watch 
and Cowboy Fob 


Send me your name and address and I will 
immediately send you complete deseription 
and also tell you my easy plan to get a fine 
watch and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
6-W Success Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 
stock including every make and 
model must 
Prices smashed in half. Ma 
chines in perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for* motorcycles at 
one half price. Write for com- —— 

plete list today. BROWN CYCLE CO., Dept. M 
3018 E. 9ist Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AGENTS $60 
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easily made. » 
Kobinson Cabinet Mig. Co. 4212 Factories — Toledo, 0. 
ABLE IDEAS WA . Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 
help Vou market your invention without one 
Richard B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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SANDWICHES FOR THE PICNIC 

Sandwiches, I have found, may take 
the place of the meat course, salad course, 
or desert at a picnic, simply by the com- 
bination of various ingredients. Every 
summer the girls in our town have in- 
numerable picnics, and since sandwiches | 
are one of the main stand-bys, I have| 
learned to concoct many and varied kinds. 

I first discovered that sandwiches could 
nan be made from real fresh bread. The 
bread must be at least two days old or it 
cannot be cut as thin as a quarter of an 
inch or less. A sharp knife is likewise an 
essential. I found that, if the butter was 
rather firm, the bread would crumble when 
buttering such thin slices. By first cream- 
ing the butter in a bowl, as is done for a 
cake, it can then be readily spread upon 
the bread. This forms the foundation for 
all my sandwiches. 

One filling that is a favorite with nearly 
every one who has tried it, is finely 
chopped pimento mixed with cottage 
cheese aan spread between two slices of 
the buttered bread. Chopped nuts or 
olives may be mixed with the cottage 
cheese, instead of pimento. 

Another filling about which I was rather 
skeptical until after every one had pro- 
nounced it delicious, was a thin slice of | 
bacon fried until delicately browned and | 
crisp, and this placed between the bread | 
with thin slices cut from a cucumber 





ncKie, 

| Boiled ham, ground in the food chopper, 
and mixed with cooked salad dressing, 
spread between buttered slices of bread, | 
makes a variation of the old ham sand-| 
wich which would hardly be recognized | 
as anv relation to it. 

For a sweet sandwich, dates ground and 
mixed with ground English walnuts and 
thinned with sweet cream to a con- | 
sistency which will spread on sandwiches 
tastes delicious. 

After placing the two slices of bread 
together, I carefully trim off the crust 
and cut the sandwich into two triangles 
of rectangles. Bread dries out very quick- 
ly, and to prevent this, I wrap each kind 
of sandwich carefully in eased paper and 
around this, a ns ipkin. Sandwiches tht 18 | 
prepared can be kept moist and attractive | 
for a long picnic trip.—Hazel Grimes. 


CHRISTMAS JOY IN SUMMER 

We all know that the best joy of the 
Christmas time comes from the right sort 
of giving and, speaking from your own 
experience, you know that the best in a 
gift receive | is the love and thought that | 
you feel has come with it. You cannot 
fully enjoy even the valuable present you 
have been thinking of longingly unless you 
feel that the giver was glad in the giving | 
and added a chunk of love bigger than 
the pei 

So why not begin planning a little for | 

Christmas right now and keep it in mind | 
all thru the summer, when you have 
time to think of your friends and time to | 
do a little extra work fo ww them? Be very | 
sure that the remembrance in which! 
there is the personal touct 1, and in which | 
you have had time and desire to tat, | 
crochet, embroider or sketch a bit of love 
“between the lines’ of the conventional | 
pattern will be very much more appre-| 
ciated, than the plate or handkerchief or | 
‘ r that you hurry to town and buy 
in the last mad rush of the Christmas| 
shoppers. And this can be accomplished | 
without the flowers or the chickens or | 
any of your expected work, or your recrea- | 
tion time, suffering | 





|}covers for living room or porch, guest 





One of the decided memory-joys 
tucked away in my mind is a small, stout, 
old-fashioned trunk, whose high, rounded 
lid and deep tray were divided into several 
half-secret compartments. The old trunk 
was an heirloom tucked away in the attic 
and my sister and I, in our girlhood, used 
it for storing the Christmas and birthday 
gifts we were making for each other and 
for our friends. We greatly enjoyed this 
planning and working ahead of time and 
gloated over our finished treasures with 
great satisfaction. 

My own girls are now following the 
same plan in a general way and, as the 
days go by, are giving some of their time 
to different bits of fancy work. Some of 
this is for themselves and their rooms, 
some for general home use, and some will 
be laid away for the Christmas time. 
Their self-made rule is to finish some 
article each week, but all rules have ex- 
ceptions. 

There is nothing very expensive but the 
list is quite v: aried. Alre ady there are 
laundry bags and stocking bags with} 
simple outline stitch embroidery, pillow | 





towels with crocheted and tatted edges, 
hemstitched handkerchiefs and handker- | 
chiefs with handmade edging, hand painted 
calendars, handkerchief box and dresser 
drawer pads (paper wadding sprinkled 
with sachet powder and slipped into 
pretty washable covers,) simple center 
pieces, and a scented pile of small sachets 
of different shapes and finish. The cotton 
in these is sprinkled with equal parts of 
sachet powder and orris root (which makes 
the scent sweeter and more lasting) and 
the covers are of odds and ends of silk and 
ribbon. And the attractive showing, to 
which considerable will be added as the 
weeks go by, is not just a miscellaneous 
pile aie which gifts will be chosen in- 
Senseaeabele as the need arises. Almost 
every one had a definite end before it was 
even begun. This is almost necessary in 
order to have just the right spirit to go 
with it. 

When fruit time comes there will be 
certain glasses of jelly and preserves and 
butters set away for use in the Christmas 
| boxes for the poor or sick. 

Haven't you, perhaps, some choice} 
| plants that will yield seeds or bulbs to 
add to your C hristmas store?—Mrs. F. A. | 
Nise wanger. | 





JULY MUSIC COUPON 

You may select } frome one to all copies of music | 
= the list bel each copy of music to cost 

ou five cents, ar nd the order must be accom- 
conten d by one coupon. Put Xin front of the titles 
you desire, write your name and address plainiy 
where indicated.” Coin or stamps accepted in 
payment. Wrap coinsin piece of paper. 

Vocal 

Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 

I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls. 

Home Sweet Home. 

Wyoming. 

Would You. 

The Lost Chord. 

Forsake Me Not. 

Instrumental 

Spring Song 

Wedding March. 

Shepherd's Dream 

Loves Old Sweet Sor 


copies marked X i in above coupon for whi *h I 
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Food For All 


National Biscuit Company 
biscuit is food for children 


to grow on—for men to 


work on. Uneeda Biscuit 
is a most nutritious food 
made from flour. N.B.C. 
Graham Crackers are great 
strength-givers. gl hese and 
many more well-known 
crackers and cookies, wafers 
and snaps, are made by the 
Nation a Biscuit Company. 
Choicest materials are used. 
Preparation and baking are 
done with utmost skill in 
absolutely clean, modern 


bakenes. 


These delicious biscuit are 
delivered to your grocer 
oven-fresh. You should lay 
in a supply and have them 
handy to serve at every meal. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 

















| The women in the farm homes can 
have things easier and more con- 
venient and make homes more 
pleasant for the men folks if they 
will study the advertising columns 
of each issue of Successful Farming. 
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Pradiey in the Chicago Daily News 


THE SEAT OF TROUBLE 
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Darling in Register and Leader 
in St. Louis Democratic Convention 

YOU’D HARDLY RECOGNIZE HIM AS THE SAME PARTY 
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From the Constitution (Atlanta) 


EXAMINATION 
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TIME! 





i] VALATIONS 
,, UA THis SUMMER, 
4 Sammy? 
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From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 




















LOOKS LIKE A LONG HOT SUMMER 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





PERSISTENT 
Be sure and get the right tooth, | 
doctor.”’ 
“Don’t worry. I'll get it if I have to 
pull out every tooth in your head.” 
Broad: By the way, old man, do sal 
remember borrowing ten dollars from me 
six months ago? 
Short: Yes. 
Broad: But you said you only wanted 
it for a short time. | 
Short: And I told the truth. I didn’t 
keep it twenty minutes.—New York Sun. 











Farmer Pessimist—(observing a load of 
fat hogs being driven to the stock yards 
in an auto truck) “Even hogs can ride in 
an automobile; that spoils it for me.”— 
Mrs. N. R. G. 


HER WAY OF DOING IT 

Gladys’ mother was entertaining visi- 
tors, when suddenly the door was flung 
open and in burst Gladys like the pro- 
verbial whirlwind. 

“My dear child,” said the mother re- 
bukingly, “‘I never heard such a noise as 
you made coming downstairs. Now, go 


the Great Pyramid of Egypt, which was 


——— 
a — 
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THOUGHT THEY WERE TAPERS | 

Jane—“Did you say you were going to 
make a pudding out o’ that?” 

Mistress—‘‘Yes. Have you never seen 
macaroni cooked before’?’ 

Jane—“No, ma’am. The last place I | 
was at we used them things to light the | 
gas with.’”’—Chicago Daily News. 

| 
IMPORTANT DELAY 

Dropping behind her companion a tiny 
girl stopped on therailroad crossing busily 
engaged in wheeling her little cart this 
way and that over the tracks. “Come 
on Minerva” called her mother. “No!” 
callea the little one “I have to do a ’ittle 
switching.”’—Lela H. 

Lover—"‘For you, darling, ‘I wad lay 
me doon and dee.’ ”’ 

Maiden—‘‘That sort of thing is out of 
date. What a girl wants nowadays is a 
man willing to get up and hustle.”— 
Ledger. 





SEVEN-MILLION-TON PYRAMID 
The greatest monument in the world is 





MISCUED 
Bess—You interest me strangely, Jack 
—as no other man ever has. 
Jack—You sprung that one last night. 
Bess—Oh, was it you? Pardon me 
for repeating.—Judge. 


OBSERVANT CHILD 
Teacher—“What is water?” 
Willie—“A colorless fluid that turns 

black when you wash your hands.”— 
Panther. 





Violet daubed some candy on her eye- 
brow; feeling her eyebrow later she ex- 
claimed: “What is the matter with my 
beard, it’s so sticky!’’—Miss Hofner. 


Teacher—“Who can tell what s-h-a-m 

ells?” 

Walter—‘My mamma has one on her 
dresser to put powder on her face.” —J. R. 


THE HAPPY ALTERNATIVE 
He—Do you think that money is neces- 


sary to happiness? 
She—Not if one has unlimited credit.— 
Boston Transcript. 


built nearly 6000 years ago. It was built} Husband (reading)—A grasshopper will 
by Cheops, King of Egypt, who, following | eat twenty times his weight every day. 
the example of previous kings, wished to} Wife—No doubt, and put up a holler 


right back and come downstairs properly.” 
Gladys retired, and a few moments 


later reentered the room. 

“Did you hear me come down that time, 
Mamma?” she asked. 

“No, dear,” replied the mother. “Now 
why can’t you always behave like that? 
You came downstairs like a lady then.” 

“Yes, Mamma,” said Gladys dutifully, 
“T slid down the _ banister.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


FORGING HIS FETTERS 

Judge—Name? Prisoner—Smith. Judge 
—Occupation? Prisoner—Locksmith. 
Judge—Officer, lock Smith up.—Judge. 

Johnny was driving a hog to town. He 
met the preacher driving toward him. The 
hog became frightened and ran across the 
field, which caused Johnny to swear. The 
minister thinking to correct the boy 
stopped and kindly inquired ‘““‘Who brought 
you up?” Johnny replied ‘Nobody 
brought me up, I came up a feot and drove 
this d—d old sow.” 

Constable—(To autoist with goggles 
and auto coat)—Now ye needn’t try ter 
fool me with a disguise. I know there’s 
a human bein’ in there, an’ ye’d better 
come on out an’ git pinched'—Judge. 


WHY JOHNNY FLUNKED 
“What was the result of the flood?” 
asked the Sunday-school teacher. 
“Mud,” replied the bright youngster.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


A CALL ON THE WAITER 
Hotel Clerk—Is this $1000 bill the 











that the thousands of men who were 
engaged in building it worked under the 


down as a tyrant. 





smallest thing you have about you? 
Departing guest—I am afraid it is. 
Clerk (to bell boy)—Here, take this 
bill to one of the waiters, and ask him to 
change it.—Judge. 











You can’t swim 
That’s 


“Come out o’ that. 
in there.” “I know I can’t. 
why I’m yelling for help.’’—Life. 


\ mother was teaching her girl to say | 
“Please.” The child wishing for some 
bread said sharply “Bread!” 

“Didn’t you forget something?” ques- 
tioned her mother. 

“Yes—Butter!” she added quickly. 


have a magnificent tombstone, so that 
he would be remembered. It is certain 


lash. The result is, Cheops is always put 


According to Herodotus, the ancient 
Greek historian, 100,000 men were at 
work on it for twenty years. It covers an 
area of thirteen and a half acres, and con- 
tains 7,000,000 tons of masonry. It was 
built in layers, over 200 in number, and 
then the edges were filled in to make the 
sides smooth. The stone used varied in 
weight from two tons to sixty tons. 
When it was built it was about 480 ft. 
high, and the sides were each 775 ft. long. 


lod 
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ANSWER TO EGG PROBLEM 


when his wife wants a new hat.—Judge. 


Bridegroom: “What is the matter, 
driver?” 

Coachman: “The horse has just thrown 
a shoe sir.” 

Bridegroom: “Great Scott! Do even 
the horses know we are just married?” 


AMEN, SAID EZRA 
An old lady and gentleman were taking 
their first trip on the steam cars. She 
held her breath while crossing a trestle 
and then, turning to her husband, ex- 
claimed in a high voice; “Thank God, 
Ezra, we have lit!” 


ANSWER TO ARMY PROBLEM 
Russians hold 81 prisoners. 
Japs hold 69 prisoners. 





—— 
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Note: Draw a line according to number, but y« 


THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


yu do not need to send it to us as we are printing 


it merely for your pleasure and not a contest. Prizes aregiven for subscriptions, but not in con- 


nection with this dot drawing. 
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‘She Won This Fine Overland 
YOU Can Win An Auto Too 
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Open the Door to Opportunit Miss Mendell Says: 
° - 

This beautiful Overland Automobile, Model 83-B, was won by Miss Jennie Mendell, Gentlemen: Words fall to express my appreciation of the 
Lake Co., Ill. Miss Mendell is a successful lady farmer, owning and operating her own fair treatment accorded me during the auto contest, and since 4 
farm. In addition to overseeing and taking care of her regular farm work, she found its close, and I would be most ungrateful, indeed, did I not 
time to do the service necessary to entitle her to the splendid five passenger automobile express myself as best I may for the benefit of others who may 
which she and her mother now so greatly enjoy wish to work for your publication now or at some future time 


Miss Mendell also received nearly $100 in cash additional to the automobile. That 
money will no doubt keep her supplied with gasoline and oil for a considerable period. 

Everyone who took part in that auto competition and sent us any orders whatever, 
received a reward accordingly, either in cash or premiums. Everybody was well pleased 
with the way the contest was conducted 

While Miss Jennie Mendell is a bright, pleasant, intelligent young lady, with plenty 
of determination and energy, yet there are scores and scores of other boys and girls, 
men and women, who could do equally well 

By our plan everyone who takes part is sure to be well repaid, no matter how much 


To be perfectly candid, I entered the contest in which I 
won my beautiful Overland car with reluctance and fear lest 
it would require more than honest work to win, but I want to 
say to anyone who may be entertaining such doubt, that I 
knew no one connected with Successful Farming until after 
the contest closed and I went to Des Moines to drive my car 
home; and that I won my car only because I had fairly earned 
it. 


or how little time is spent, and all contestants have an equal opportunity to win the I assure you I can never speak too highly of Successful 
automobile. We play no favorites. No information is given to any competitor that is Farming’s honest manner of doing things, Very sincerely, 
not given to all, and other conditions, full information in regard to which we will send Jennie L. Mendell 


you, puts all, rich and poor, on an equal footing. 


Another Auto To Be Given Away 


re 


The Model 83-B, 35 Horse Power Overiand, is in size and comfort the I mean it, because this Overland Automobile will be given to the winner in 
same big, beautiful Overland which formerly sold at $750, but the up- addition to a liberal cash commission or in addition to other premiums that 
holstery has been improved and the motor has been changed to the very may be earned, such as Gold and Silver Watches, Tool Chests, Shot Guna, 
latest en bloc type with a smooth flow of abundant power and an excep- Dinner Sets, Sewing Machines, Musical Instruments, Bicycles, etc So 
tionally fast ‘‘pick-up.” you see everyone who takes part will be well poe for whatever he or she 

I have contracted for this brand new car with the Clemens Auto Company does and the winner really gets more than double pay for his or her effort. 


of Des Moines, and I am going to give it free to some friend of Successful This is different from the ordinary contest. 


Farming for promoting the interests of this publication. When I say ‘‘free,”’ 
. 
Winner of Auto Given Feb. 29th 
Extra Credit as a Reward The Overland car given away Feb. 29, 1916, was 


wen by Miss Grace Millis, also an Illinois young lady 
er experience is given in part in the following letter: 
for Promptness--Act Now. (“Gintitnent” “When'r'rebelved tne good news that 


the car was mine, all my weeks of hard work and 



























Send coupon or write me a post-card or letter for par- anxiety of waiting were washed away in the few lit- 

ticulars, as early as possible and I will give you a good tle tears that would come. I have bought neckties 

| start of 2,000 points to your credit towards getting the and holeproofsox at stores where I got some sort of 
Overland Touring Car; I will also send you my complete ticket, where I know I stood 
| premium catalog showing all manner of desirable articles about one chance in a billion. 
| which will be given away as premiums. You will also re- At another time, I worked 
| ceive a beautiful book, illustrated in colors, descriptive of nights and all spare moments 
| the Overland Auto, Model 83-B, in detail. on a book and song picture 
puzzle contest, but with the 





feeling that I would t get 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY weuare deal a 
cr "7 When I first thought of 
This Auto Coupon Good for 2000 Points starting in the Successful 


' 

§ Farming contest, I had the 

E. T. MEREDITH, 22 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. § feeling it might be like all 

Dear Mr. Meredith: According to your offer, please give § the rest, but when I read the 

o—_ a points toward earning the Model 83-B Over- : names i many ye 

automobile; send me Overland book giving detailed de- vrizes and in so many dif- 

ription of car with specifications; send me a copy of your § ferent locations, I thought I might enter. After my certificate of entry came, I felt 

remium Catalog: and tell me in detail about your new plan ! sure of a square deal and sometimes when I was ready to give up from discouragements, 

ereby I may earn the Overland automobile and the many ; = Seeing — won up ie = 1-~ ~emeema that my work would really count for 
les shown in your catalog. All this you are to furnish me all it was worth anc would start in again. 

solutely without obligation or expense on my part. ; I want to thank Successful Farming for the courtesy shown and no matter how many 

' 

i 

' 

' 

' 

i 

' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

L 












automobiles are given out in the future not one will be loved nor appreciated like the one 
which will come to me 

Will send my picture as soon as the machine arrives, for I want it taken in my auto 

I hope it will come by the fastest freight that ever traveled between Des Moines, and my 
city Again thanking you and assuring you I willtry and make friends for Successful 
Farming wherever I go, I remain, Happily yours, GRACE MAY MILLIS 


Name 








E. T. MEREDITH, 22 Success Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA y 
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MID-YEAR MODEL 
73 New Ideas 
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$1325 f.o.b. Racine 


26 Extra Features 
SIX 


700 Improvements 
Made by John W. Bate, the Efficiency Engineer 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is the 17th model which 
John W. Bate has built. He has worked out in 
those models 700 improvements, and all are 
now found in this car. 


A Lifetime Car 


What he has aimed at is a lifetime car. His 
genius is efficiency as applied to machines. And 
he says that a car should last like a watch. 

Instead of heavy castings he believes in light 
steel made three times as strong. There are 440 
parts in this New Mitchell which are either drop 
forged or steel stamped. 

He believes in Chrome-Vanadium steel, and he 
uses a wealth in this Mitchell. 

He believes in making each part as strong as 
need be, and then adding 50 per cent. 

He believes in utter simplicity—in a car 
almost trouble-proof. 





One result is this: One Bate-built Mitchell has 
run 218,734 miles. Six Mitchells have averaged 
164,372 miles each. That is more than 30 years 
of ordinary service. 

He has certainly come closer to a lifetime car 
than anyone else ever did. 


10,000 Savings 


In our factory Mr. Bate has made 10,000 sav- 
ings. He has reduced our costs 
50 per cent in five years. 

He has done this by building 
a model plant—a plant which 
covers 45 acres. He has equip- 
ped it with thousands of time- 
saving machines. He has 





$5,000,000. 


$132 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High-speed, economical Six. 48 horse- 


invested in this factory about power; 127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 


No other plant in the world could build this 
New Mitchell at anywhere near our price. 


That is why, years ago, we brought John W. 
Bate here. And why we paid him his price to 
make this factory and car represent the last word 
in efficiency. 


26 Costly Extras 


You will find in this Mitchell 26 costly extras 
—wanted things which other cars omit. Things 
like a power tire pump, reversible headlights, 
cane-handle control, cantilever springs, etc. 


There are 26 of those extras—each something 
you want. In other cars they wou!d cost you an 
extra price. In the Mitchell they are free. All 
are paid for out of factory savings. 


257 Cars in One 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is the latest model out. 
It was not completed until after the New York 
Shows. Our experts and designers there exam- 
ined 257 this-year models. And all the best new 
ideas from all of them are combined in this 
single car. It brings out 73 new touches in 
body, finish and equipment. It is the most com- 
plete car on exhibit. 

Mitchell dealers everywhere are now showing 
this new model. It is the only car with all 

Mr. Bate’s ideas. It is the 

greatest value ever given ina 

F. o. b. high-grade car. If you don’t 

Racine know your Mitchell dealer, ask 
us for his name. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS 
MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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